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WOODGRAIN 
ASPHALT TILE 


another exclusive style in 


KENTILE 
FLOORS 


For use where you want the warm look of 
natural wood, but are prohibited by bud- 
get limitations or installation or mainte- 
nance problems. For color selection, call 
your Kentile Representative for samples, 
or consult Sweet's File. 


SPECIFICATIONS— 

Size: 9" x 9"; 

Thickness: Vg"; Colors: Maple and 
Cherry, each packed in random shades. 


© 1959, Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Conn. Architect: Wallace K. Harrison, A.I.A. 


... a distinguished MARBLE 
for a distinguished design. 


An outstanding architectural design is the result of many factors. The original architect's 
concept is of supreme importance, of course. But his concept must be materialized and 
only the finest of materials will do this properly. Vermarco marble—in this case Vermarco 
Botticino — gave architect Harrison one of the superb design notes he sought. Depend 
upon Vermarco marble to do the same for you. 


Write now for detailed information or descriptive literature to 


V ER м о м T [2 MARBLE CO. 
eV v M O в 


E R T 


BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS HOUSTON PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON. D. C 
IN CANADA: ONTARIO MARBLE COMPANY LIMITED. TORONTO AND PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO. CONTINENTAL MARBLE CO LTD.. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Consider these 


ADVANTAGES... 


DURABLE— will not craze or 
crack. 


WILL TAKE MAGNETS. 


NEGLIGIBLE SHRINKAGE and 
expansion. 


SCRATCH-RESISTANT and 
impact-resistant. 


SANITARY and impervious to 
acids, odors, greases and 
solvents. 


EASILY CLEANED with a damp 
cloth. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
will not support combustion. 


LIGHT WEIGHT makes installa- 
fion simple. 


EIGHT COLORS: Fadeproof Rite 
Spring Green, Rite Dark Green, 
Rite Gray, Rite Tan, Rite Coral, 
Rite Blue, Rite White (Ivory) 
and Rite Black. 


Designed for the 


MODERN CLASSROOM 


ata reasonable cost! 


MIRAWAL, PORCELOX 


PORCELAIN STEEL 
CHALKBOARDS 


* Here is a giant step forward in chalkboard development! 

LOX-85 NU.VICTORY MIRAWAL PORCELOX chalk- 
boards have a light gauge porcelain steel face laminated to 
5%” LOX-A-KORE with a porcelainized steel backing to 
balance the chalkboard face sheet. It is a balanced panel, 
approximately И” thick, which сап be applied to the wall 
without adhesives. LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX pro- 
vides a chalkboard surface and chalkboard construction 
that assure permanency and lasting economy. The surface 
is unexcelled for writing; it erases cleanly and quickly 
and can be washed as often as desired. 


Available to be trimmed on the job or as "prefabs" com- 
pletely trimmed ready for fast, economical application 
directly on walls. Magnets can be used. Standard heights 
of 3’, 344’ and 4' in standard lengths in even feet up to 20. 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of the detailed 16-page 


full-color catalog on the Loxit Complete Chalkboard System 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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COVER: Before a flood of good natured mail begins to pour into the Journal office, 
we want to state that we are fully aware the photograph on the cover is not of a 
New Orleans building. It is, of course, Stanton Hall in Natchez, Mississippi, and 
the photograph is reproduced with the permission of The Press of H. N. Cornay, 


Inc., of Reserve, La. 


So unless you want to be picayune about the whole thing, 


you will have to admit that it is a typically Southern scene and it is an attractive 
illustration—not to mention the obvious architectural merits of the building itself. 
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ONE LOOK at the contents of thi Weis demonstration kit (construc- 


| po m Dina ‚ tion. details, hardware and fisted): is s enough. The Superiority of dey 
У К) Weis, toilet compartments: is readily apparent у yi. even to a layman: 
; f ; Your Weis representative, demonstration bag in апд is ready. to 


cS LE ou the-facis Just let Us know. һе” 1 os Johany-o8-the-Spbt dl 


1959 WEIS ЖААСЫ contains complete. information and, details TE 
ын ^ the. Weis“ "compartriient де, including. fé famous” litre- Steel" : LÀ 
models finished in оа МАЧА enamel as well Де MORE in 
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HENRY WEIS MFG. COMPANY, INC.— Dept. J-7906 
Weisteel Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
1 would like a copy of your new “Weis Compartments” catalog. 


World's most 
experienced manufacturer of metal 
toilet compartments and 
cabinet showers. Established, 1876. 


О Please have representative call. 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


How do you select an architect? 

In spite of the progress made in our pub- 
lic relations, people who would engage ar- 
chitects are becoming more confused about 
how to make a selection. Why are they be- 
coming confused, we may ask? Are not the 
recommendations of the ala adequate? 

Let me list for you some of the reasons 
why would-be clients are confused and of- 
ten disgusted. 

l. The client, instead of having to select 
one from a group of three of four qualified 
architects, is frequently required to inter- 
view twenty or thirty, many of whom are 
not capable, in order to select three or four 
for final interview. Does this not result in 
confusion? 

2. Some architects appear at an inter- 
view with sketches, models, cartoons, etc., 
of the proposed building, while others say 
that such sketches are contrary to the “code 
of ethics." Regardless of who is right, the 
client is confused. 

3. Some architects spend a great deal of 
time "wining and dining" a client obviously 
trying to gain an advantage. Some clients 
accept this, some don't, but they all know 
why the architect is doing it. 

4. Some architects offer to make surveys 
and studies—no obligation. The architect 
who makes such an offer is lying, because it 
is his sole intention to get the client obli- 
gated to him. 

5. Some architects offer their services for 
a fee so low that they must reduce their 
services to a minimum. Is this treating the 
client fairly? 

6. Some architects organize joint ven- 
tures with well-known architects, feeling that 
the association with such architects will suf- 
ficiently enhance their prestige that they will 
get the job. Does the architect really think 
that this association will result in a better 
building for the client? I dare say he doesn't 
even think or he would not propose such an 
association. For one thing, such an associ- 
ation is a frank statement by the architect 
that his firm is not capable of rendering 
adequate service. 


Letters to the Editor.. 


7. Some architects boast of their con 
nections with the legislative and administra- 
tive branches of government implying that 
they can be of special assistance through 
their connections. The thinking client will 
realize that something is wrong if an archi- 
tect can exert influence on our public ser- 
vants. Any public servant who recommends 
an architect or permits himself to become ob- 
ligated to an architect is placing himself in 
a very precarious position. 

8. Some architects will endeavor to bring 
outside pressure to bear on the client, thus 
forcing him to act in the architect's favor. 
This borders on “blackmail” and is intoler- 
able among honest men. 

9. Then there is the older architectural 
firm who offers its services for the same fee 
as the new firm. This poses some interesting 
but confusing questions in the client’s mind: 
“Shouldn’t the older, more experienced firm 
receive more for its services because it 
should be able to render a better service?— 
or maybe it doesn't render a better service." 
"Why should I pay a new firm the same 
fee I would pay an older firm? Surely they 
don't have the same experience." "Isn't 
the young firm experimenting with me?" 

10. Then there is the architect who hires 
a "peddler" to ferret out work, entertain 
prospective clients and represent him at 
interviews. Is it surprising that clients do 
not attach much importance to architectural 
service when the architect employs a sales- 
man to represent him? 

Any architect who engages in these tac- 
tics brands himself as a "huckster," inter- 
ested only in securing the job. Не operates 
on the premise that brains are cheap, that 
the most important thing is to get the job. 
This philosophy cannot result in satisfactory 
service. 

How can a client respect our profession 
when some of our members, by their “job 
selling techniques," destroy this respect? 

How can a client have confidence in an 
architect who, in order to secure a job, has 
compromised himself? 

How can a client expect good service from 


(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 6) 
an architect who has secured the work, not 
on his ability as an architect, but rather 
upon his sales ability? 

Can we architects expect our would-be 
clients to respect us when so many of us 
look upon the practice of architecture as 
a business venture and not as a personal 
service profession? 

Why should not clients expect to bargain 
with architects, when some of us by our 
tactics encourage this very thing? 

How can we expect our clients to know 
that architects render a personal service? 
That he should be selected on the basis of 
ability? And that his relationship with the 
client is one of trust and confidence? We 
don't seem to know it ourselves. 

Perhaps our stature in the eyes of the pub- 
lic could be improved if we would do the 
following: 

1. Recognize the practice of architecture 
as a profession. 

2. Realize that the code of ethics is for 
the benefit of the client, and not to protect 
the architectural profession. 

3. Establish our own individual standards 
of service and charges. 

4. Become cognizant of the fact that the 
actions of one individual architect affects 
the reputation of every other architect and 
of the profession as a whole. 

5. Realize that ability to render archi- 
tectural service must be proven. It seems 
that a prospective client would be impressed 
by receiving a simple statement expressing 
an interest in his project and setting forth 
truthfully the architect's experience and 
ability. 

UEL C. RAMEY, AIA 
Wichita, Kansas 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA 


For the last nine years, as a result of polio, 
I have been confined to a wheel chair and am 
unable to walk. I am, however, fairly active 
in that I am employed full time, and іп addi- 
tion, I drive my own car and make a fair 
number of trips to conferences and various 
other meetings both within Vermont and 
outside of Vermont. The philosophy and 
attitude toward handicapped people toward 
life and of society toward handicapped peo- 
ple has undergone a change. These people, 
whether they be handicapped by reason of 
the loss of the use of one or more limbs, or 
by heart difficulties of one sort or another, 
no longer tend to remain confined to their 
homes. In so far as possible more and more 
of them take their place in society. With this 


in mind and based on my experience, it is 
my feeling that all public buildings, of what- 
ever nature, should have, at least, one en- 
trance at ground level without any steps. If 
a rise of any sort is necessary, a ramp of the 
proper angle should be installed. If the build- 
ing has more than one floor, an elevator 
should be installed and should be of sufficient 
size to accommodate a wheel chair and 
should be accessible without steps from the 
floor served by the grade level entrance. 

When I say that this treatment should be 
present in all public buildings, I mean by 
public buildings, state and federal build- 
ings, university buildings, hotels, department 
stores, etc. I realize that this is a big order, 
and that of course, it cannot be compulsory 
and can only be accomplished through an 
educational process with the architects, some 
of whom evidently place great value on 
steps, whether they are needed or not. One 
glaring example of this type of architecture 
is the Barbizon Plaza Hotel in New York 
City, where it was practically impossible for 
a guest to get to eating facilities from the 
lobby even by using the elevators, it is im- 
possible for a guest in a wheel chair to get 
to the registration desk because of steps, it 
is equally impossible for him to get to sev- 
eral of the meeting rooms, including the 
library off the lobby, because of one or two 
steps. Esthetically this may be desirable, but 
from a safety and convenience standpoint it 
is my opinion that it is undesirable. 

One important point to consider is that the 
barrier that steps and lack of elevators pre- 
sents to many people does not ordinarily 
come to one's mind even though one is an 
architect until they themselves have, either 
personally or through close relationship, en- 
countered the situation. 

I am writing to you in an effort to bring 
the major points of my letter to the attention 
of architects and others interested in public 
buildings in the hope that this problem 
might be given as wide a public dissemina- 
tion in the trade as possible, either by rewrite 
or by publishing my letter in entirety or in 
part. Any questions or comments you have 
will be appreciated. 

Another problem in connection with wheel 
chairs which might be of interest to archi- 
tects is that of clearances both in width and 
at turns for wheel chairs. It would appear to 
me that dimensions of this sort could well be 
a part of any and all architect's standards. 

E. C. SCHNEIDER, 
Chairman, Agricultural 
Engineering Department, 
University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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News 


FORMING THE VANGUARD as architects converge 
on New Orleans in June will be members of Archi- 
tectural Registration and Licensing Boards from all 
over the United States. Members are also expected 
from Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone as the Thirty 
Eighth Annual Convention of the National Council 
of Architectural Registration Boards (NCARB) con- 
venes there on June 20 and 21. As in past years, 
the annual luncheon and banquet of the Society of 
Architectural Examiners will also be a combined part 
of the meeting this year that is expected to draw the 
biggest attendance in the history of the NCARB. 

NCARB president, Walter F. Martens has an- 
nounced the theme for this year's convention to be: 
"The Council Advances," recognizing recent prog- 
ress which has better prepared the NCARB to serve 
member Boards and the now almost seven thousand 
"Record" holders whose files are handled by the new 
Council offices in Oklahoma City. 

NCARB Convention headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Monteleone on Royal Street in the splendor 
and atmosphere of the world famous French Quarter 
and the program has been planned so as to allow 
ample time for enjoyment of the varied historic at- 
tractions and fine contemporary buildings that make 
up the New Orleans of today. 

The main sessions of the Convention deal this 
year with examinations and, as such, the discussions 
may have long-reaching effects on future architects 
and those whose practice takes them beyond their 
own state borders. Through such discussions does 
NCARB continue its striving to facilitate reciprocal 
registration and to secure greater uniformity in the 
requirements for registration in all states and ter- 
ritories. 

Particularly active in the preparations for this 
Convention have been Doyle Harvey, of Georgia, 
who has worked with President Martens in making 
preparations for the Convention. Examination Com- 
mittee Chairman Fred L. Markham, of Utah, and his 
committee have spent many hours preparing for 
these important sessions. Ralph C. Kempton, of 
Ohio, will again make arrangements for the exhibits 
that add so much to each NcARB Convention. 

Solis Sieferth and Earl Mathes of New Orleans 
will see their southern hospitality enjoyed by mem- 
bers, wives, and guests as "The Council Advances"— 
to New Orleans. 


EDWARD LARRABEE BARNES has been chosen to 
receive the 1959 Brunner Memorial Prize in Archi- 
tecture of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
The $1,000 Award was presented to Mr. Barnes by 
Henry R. Shepley at the Joint Annual Ceremonial of 
the National Institute and the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters on May 20. 


The Brunner Prize was set up in honor of 
Arnold W. Brunner, a former Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, himself a distin- 
guished architect and city planner, and is awarded 
annually to an architect who shows promise of con- 
tributing to architecture as an art. Former recipients 
of the award are: Gordon Bunshaft, Minoru Yama- 
saki (Honorable Mention), John Yeon, John Carl 
Warnecke and Paul Rudolph. 


Mr. Barnes has undertaken a great variety of 
work, from individual homes to large housing proj- 
ects. He attended Harvard College and the Harvard 
School of Design, winning the Sheldon Traveling Fel- 
lowship in 1941. From 1942 to 1946 he served as a 
naval architect on submarines at Hunter Point Navy 
Yard in San Francisco; his first large project on re- 
turning to civilian life was the designing of aluminum 
prefabricated houses for Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft, in association with Henry Dreyfuss. 

Among his most important works are the Don- 
ald Miller house in Chappaqua, New York, and the 
Wiener house in Fort Worth, Texas; a radio station 
for Radio Mount Kisco; two housing projects in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and an urban renewal project in 
Sacramento, California, in association with the firm 
of Wurster, Bernardi and Emmons. The Sacramento 
project has recently won the Top Design Award for 
1959 of the magazine Progressive Architecture. He 
is currently working on a design program for Pan 
American World Airways and a United States Con- 
sulate Compound for Tabriz, Iran. 


FRANCIS KEALLY, architect, has been elected an 
associate of the National Academy of Design, in the 
architectural class. 


A past president of the New York Chapter and 
the Municipal Art Society of New York, Mr. Keally 
is president of the Fine Arts Federation of New York 
and chairman of the Committe to Preserve American 
Art. 
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Planning assistance 


No elevator installation is too large or too small for 
OTIS: Autotronic® or Attendant-Operated Passenger 
Elevators, Escalators, Trav-O-Lators, Freight Eleva- | 
tors, Dumbwaiters, Elevator Modernization and 
Maintenance, Military Electronic Systems, Gas and 
Electric Trucks by Baker Industrial Truck Division. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. Offices in 501 
cities around the world. 


See Exhibit Booth 25 
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JUST AS STRONGHOLD® AND SCREW-TITE® THREADED NAILS 
ARE FAST REPLACING OLD-FASHIONED SMOOTH SHANK NAILS 


THE OLD GRAY MARE that tugged on the whiffletree has gone 

the way of the dodo. The automobile is here to stay. And so are 
STRONGHOLD and ScREW-TITE Threaded Nails. 

Scientifically engineered 


shevads "Teck with the These “new fangled" nails are no longer a novelty. They've 


wood fibres. STRONGHOLD met the test of a quarter of a century of use. Architects specify 
and SCREW-TITE Nails adi ides: contra Bora . Жайран ты 7 
eld pésnomexily Sekt them. Leading builders, contractors, fabricators use them by 
gain holding power after the millions of pounds a year. 
driving as the wood seasons. 


They make house frames up to 5.7 times as strong 
—keep wood floors and underlayment smooth, tight, 
squeak-free — virtually eliminate “popping” nail 
_-> heads that mar beautiful gyspumboard drywall - 
/ hold shingles secure in winds up to three times hurri- 
/ cane force. They make new cost-saving methods 
“of practical — permit you to use shorter nails, slimmer 
nails, fewer nails; save time, labor, material; cut 
maintenance costs; give freedom from customer 
complaints. No wonder they've revolutionized con- 
struction methods! 


Actual samples 

of nearly 50 

different types 

of STRONGHOLD, 

SCREW-TITE and 

| other special 


Stronghold 
Line 


nails are shown 
on this display 


board. Sent free €"— 
- to dealers, dis- c novem —— 
tributors, archi- uen 


tects, teachers. 


Always ask for “Stronghold” 
or "Screw-Tite" Nails by 
name. Do not accept 
substitutes. Write us 

for samples, literature, 
technical data. 


"Drives Like a Nail — 
Holds Like a Screw”, 


® 


© Copyright I, N. & P. Co., 1959. Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


There is only one STRONGHOLD Line —the Original. Made only by 


INDEPENDENT NAIL & PACKING CO. 


Pioneer Developers and Largest Manufacturers of Threaded Nails 
BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A 


ARCHITECTURAL Concrete 
Units add much beauty and 
distinction to the comforts 
and conveniences of modern 
office buildings. ; «+ The units 
shown here are made with 
Trinity White Cement. This is 
a true portland cement. It is 
the whitest of the whites. +++ 
Units are effective in stark, 
unrelieved white; or with ex- 


posed colored aggregates; or 


with pigment integrally 


mixed with the cement. 


General Office Building, Shopping Bag Food Stores, 
Inc. * El Monte, Calif. * Architect: H. W. Underhill, 
Los Angeles * General Contractor: Ernest W. Hahn, 
Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. • Concrete Products Manu 
facturer: C. D. Wailes Co., Sun Valley, Calif 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Chicago * Dallas * Chattanooga * Tampa * Los Angeles 
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The interior and exterior 
reveals of horizontal and 
vertical members are vari- 
able to suit your design. 
With 12 standard combi- 
nations you can produce a 
variety of distinctive effects. 


For Full information on HV Trimline, 
ask a glass dealer or write for your copy 
of the new catalog. You will find it help- 
ful in planning everything from hospitals 
to urban renewal. 


American Art Metals Company 
433 Highland Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


TOMORROW'S 


classic designs 


in hospital construction today 


Immeasurable civic pride is built in today's modern hospitals. And 
rightfully so, for these are tomorrow's classic designs. Feelings of 
confidence and hope are encouraged by the clean, handsome effects 
attainable with expanses of glass and colorful panels. Hospitals can 
be light and cheerful as well as practical and permanent because of 
glass, framed with Amarlite's new HV Trimline aluminum extru- 
sions. This new system of dry-glazed wall construction offers the 
architect freedom for design variations, with emphasis on interior 
or exterior, horizontal or vertical lines. Keyed-in vinyl bead com- 
presses against glass or panel for a positive, permanent seal against 
germ-laden dust. Fastenings are concealed, glazing is flush, the 


alumilite finish is uninterrupted for trim simplicity in sight line. 


AMERICAN ART METALS COMPANY 
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Refectory of St, Clair's Novitiate, Rochester, Minnesota @ Architects: Maguolo & Quick, AIA, St. Louis, Missouri 


Terrazzo Crosses this Floor 


Handsomely, Permanently 


Durable enough for an institutional refectory— beautiful enough 

to underscore the reli 
classic. An а 
its o 


us atmosphere— that's Terrazzo, the contemporary 
eless material at work in modern times, Terrazzo keeps 


ginal good looks for the life of the building it graces. 


Initial cost is more than offset by the near absence of repair or replacement 


Ter: 


requires no refinishing, no painting. no waxing. Terrazzo is marble hard and 


0s smooth jointless surface cleans readily, is hard to stain, 


concrete durable, yet it’s easy to walk on, less slippery than waxed floors. 
Specify any design or color imaginable for walls, stairs and wainscots. 
Terrazzo comes through beautifully. For detailed information write the 
Association in Washington, D. C. AIA Kit sent upon request, 
Catalogued in Sweet's. 


Member Producers’ Council 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION • 711 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


VERTICAL o —— 
HORIZONTAL’ 


255 ALUMINUM and STEEL E 


Windows and Curtain Wall 


"Offered in either system you prefer 
— in depth of 1/2" to 7'4” 


Bayley Curtain-Wall Systems, of standard design, 
are readily adaptable to a wide variety of arrange- 
ments of fixed or ventilated window units and 
choice of decorative panels. They permit the de- 
signer full latitude to exercise his preference in 
wall treatment without costly, special custom 
designing. 

Through experience gained in 30 years of de- 
signing outstandingly successful curtain-wall jobs, 
Bayley is also able to offer you those important 
extra features in design, construction, appearance 
and service so vital to a satisfactory finished 
curtain-wall installation. 

By relying on Bayley you have the benefit of a 
staff of experienced Curtain-Wall engineers ready 
to closely work with you from the earliest planning 
stages to the final occupancy of the finished build- 
ing project. Also, you have the extra safeguard that 
goes with centralizing responsibility — from de- 
sign inception to actual installation — with a finan- 
cially sound organization that has an 80-year-old 
reputation for reliability. 

Call in your Bayley District Office — or write 
Bayley Home Office at Springfield — on your next 
project. 


Write for copy of 
catalog C-59. Also 
see it in Sweet's 
Architectural and 
Industrial Con- 
struction Files. 


үү Yl. District Sales Offices: 
| The WILLIAM BAYLEY Co. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHICAGO 2, ILL. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Springfield, Ohio 1200 WARDER ST. GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 105 W. MADISON 57. 1426 "G" ST., NW. 
Agents in All Principal Cities Fhirfox 5-7301 Муту Hill 5-6180 RAndolph 6-5997 STeding 3-3175 - 
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For slip-resistant floors, 
specify Seal-O-San! 


Planning a gym? The coach will be vitally interested 
in the seal you specify! He knows that good basket- 
ball calls for fast footwork . . . and a player's foot- 
work can be no better than the floor permits. 

A Seal-O-San finished gym floor provides good 
footing because the seal is resilient. The surface gives 
a little so the shoe sole holds its position, doesn't 


Write for details and specifications 
on Seal-O-San gym floor finish. 
Please use your firm letterhead and 
give your name and title. 


slip. Footing is sure, action becomes smooth and fast. 

Seal-O-San offers the primary advantage of slip 
resistance, plus durability, light color, easy applica- 
tion, simple maintenance and protection for long 
floor life. It will serve your client, and his coach, well. 
Ask your Huntington representative, the Man Be- 
hind the Drum, for more information. 


HUNTINGTON 


... Where research leads to better products 


HUNTINGTON E LABORATORIES . HUNTINGTON, INDIANA - Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


Rigid Above-Deck 
Roof Insulation 
gives you these 
3 protective extras 
when you specify 
"...by Celotex!’’ pre 


You get what you specify "and then some" 
with Celotex rigid above-deck insulation 
... the expected savings in fuel, power, 
and more positive control of temperature 
and humidity . . . plus exclusive extras! 

Three job-proved types: dependable 
"REGULAR," asphalt-coated "PRESEAL," 
beveled “CHANNEL-SEAL,” all in a vari- 


CONDENSATION 
CONTROL 


Above-deck rigid insulation pro- 
tects against ceiling condensation 
+». permits vapor barrier applica- 
tion below insulation . . . guards 
against condensation within deck. 


STRUCTURAL i wailable in complete rani 
STABILITY ety of thicknesses*. шкы бзш 
Plus... 
Insulated from above, the roof 
deck is better protected against e RUGGEDNESS — strong, rigid, crush-resist- 
sudden or extreme thermal ant... withstands heavy traffic . . . no 


worries about punctures or depressions that 
become weak spots under roofing. 


è PERMANENCE - clean-cut, snug-fitting 
edges .. . uniform density and thickness... 
billions of feet in изе... backed by over 30 
years of job-proved service. 


changes. Deck expansion and con- 
traction is minimized. 


IDEAL 
ROOFING BASE 
Smooth, solid base for roofing 


felts. Ideal mopping surface, excel- 
lent bond. 


CELOTEX 


REG.US. PAT.OFF. 


RIGID ABOVE-DECK ROOF INSULATION 


PRESEAL 
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Contract Forms and Documents now available . . 


These contract forms have stood the test of time, have reduced to a minimum lawsuits and 

misunderstandings, have made for good will between Architect, Owner, and Contractor. 

They expedite business. Orders are filled at The Octagon the day 

after they are received. The documents can also be purchased from dealers in 

architectural supplies. Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to $1.00 or more. 

Direct orders to THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 1735 New York Ave., Wash. 6, D. C. 


* Agreement and General Condi- 


tions in Cover ............ $ .70 


General Conditions without 


Agreement (A-201) .... .50 


Agreement without General 


Conditions (A-101) ... .20 


Performance Bond; Labor and 


Material Payment Bond (A- 
351) — — ———— .15 


e Form of Subcontract (A- 


401) LS 


Letter of Acceptance of Sub- 


contractors Proposal (A- 
ai i m ~ 05 


Complete set in cover ... 1.25 


OTHER FORMS 


Form of Agreement between 


Owner and Architect on the 
Fee plus Cost System (B- 
ЭЭ = 2508 Та 


* Short Form for Small Construc- 
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tion Contracts (A-107) .25 


Circular of Information on Fee 


plus Cost System (Owner- 
Architect) (B-351) ... Free 


Form of Agreement between 


Owner and Contractor (Cost 
plus Fee Basis) (A-111) .15 


Circular of Information on Cost 


plus Fee System (Owner- 
Contractor) (A-112) .. Free 


* When Engineers’ Fees are 
reimbursed to the Ar- 
chitect by the Owner 
(Doc. No. B-101) .15 


* When Engineers Fees are 
included in the Archi- 
tect’s Fee (Doc. No. 
BZ — ye 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


for LCN Closer Concealed-in-Door Shown on Opposite Page 


The LCN Series 302-303 Closer’s Main Points: 

An ideal closer for many interior doors 

Mechanism concealed within door; flat arm not promi- 
nent, and provides high closing power 

Door is hung on regular butts 

Closer is simple to install and to adjust 

Hydraulic back-check protects walls, etc., on opening 

Practically concealed control at little more than 
exposed closer cost 


Complete Catalog on Request—No Obligation 
or See Sweet's 1959, Sec. 18e/La 


LCN CLOSERS, INC., PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Canada: Lift Lock Hardware Industries, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
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Perkins & Will. 
Architects-Engineers 


Modern Door Сопу, 


LCN CLOSERS, INC., PRINCET 
Construction Details on Opposite Page 


STATE OFFICE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Collaborating Architects: 
Carroll, Grisdale & Van Alen 
Harbeson, Hough, Livingston and Larson 
Nolen and. Swinburne 


General Contractor: John McShain, Inc. 
Facing: Sand-rubbed White Cherokee 
Georgia Marble, 3" thickness 


DIVISIONS: Structural Division, N 
Marble Co., West Rutland, Vt. 
Little Stone Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Sheer wall areas require a, material of complete integrity, dis- 
tinguished by the sincerity of its own natural beauty. Such a 
material is White Cherokee 

State Office Building is another striking example of its modern 
use—architecture endowed with the character and the quality 
of the state it represents. 
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Some Observations on European Housing Design 


By SAMUEL RATENSKY 


Director of the Urban Renewal Board of the City of New York 
Based on an address delivered at the Silver Anniversary Conference of the 
National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials at San Francisco, 
October 1958. Reprinted by permission of the Bulletin of the NIAE. 


My European study trip was made possible by 
a Brunner Award given by the New York Chapter 
of The American Institute of Architects. Perhaps 
an explanation of the reason why I applied for the 
grant—and why the Brunner Committee gave it— 
would be meaningful and relevant. For many years 
I have worked in the planning and technical aspects 
of housing at Federal and local levels. During the 
early USHA days, I participated in the formulation 
of design standards, plan types, and administrative 
regulations, which, with the wisdom of hind-sight, 
appear to have been conceived within the narrowest 
interpretation of the law’s directive that housing be 
“decent, safe and sanitary,” and with more concern 
for the attitude of private real estate investment than 
for the quality of living that such housing contained 
or the quality of neighborhood and community that 
such housing created. This was not the result of 
any lack of idealism or devotion in the early advo- 
cates of public housing; but the concept of public 
responsibility in this field was new, the motivation 
humanitarian, the politics expedient, and the plan- 
ning concepts rudimentary or non-existent. Then, 
for many years, at the city level, I participated in 
a large planning and building program with an 
increasing awareness that these same standards and 
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regulations, which had changed little over the years, 
had by now become ossified into a procedure which 
produced stereotypes with little distinction as archi- 
tecture or as community. 

Emerson said, “Those who would carry on great 
public schemes must be proof against the worst 
fatiguing delays, the most mortifying disappoint- 
ments, the most shocking insults, and, worst of all, 
the presumptuous judgment of the ignorant upon 
their designs.” But after watching a score or two 
of talented architects and designers try and fail, I 
came to the view that perhaps these did not qualify 
as “great” public schemes, and that the “insults,” 
“delays” and “disappointments” were perhaps im- 
plicit in the programming, in the procedures and 
in our own understanding or lack of understanding 
of the goal. 


T had not been in Europe since the war years, but 
in magazines and technical publications I saw photo- 
graphs of contemporary housing and town planning 
that caused me to remember hearing Mrs. Roosevelt 
say, in 1942, that after World War II most of the 
European countries, because of the impact of the 
war on their social, political and physical structures, 


would spontaneously accept change and the aspect 
of the future, whereas we would only be able to do 
so by an act of will. 

Accordingly, in association with an experienced 
architectural designer, 1 applied for the Brunner 
grant to look for and at those examples of housing 
in Europe which (1) have architectural quality and 
vitality and (2) are part of an acceptable and de- 
sirable urban pattern in the neighborhood and in 
the larger community and city. My search was not 
an investigation into legislation, financing techniques, 
or administrative procedures except to the extent 
that these inevitably control the form and quality of 
the product. 

My itinerary included London and Harlow New 
Town; Copenhagen; Goteborg and Stockholm; 
Zurich; West Berlin and Frankfurt: Italy from Milan 
to Rome; and Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Although 
I will generalize about European practice and ex- 
periences that does not mean that there are not 
important and vivid differences from country to 
country and frequently within countries from city 
to city. In capsule form, my impression of the work 
I saw was that realization of planning concept and 
integration of housing into a planning goal were 
most advanced in Stockholm and Rotterdam; that 
quality and refinement of architectural design were 
most advanced in Zurich and Copenhagen; and that 
freedom and experiment in architectural design were 
most advanced in the London County Council work. 

However, an evaluation of European experience 
for its meaning to us must, at the outset, admit that 
there is great reward and pleasure in seeing different 
vocabularies, landscapes, and colors, and that one’s 
reaction therefore sometimes goes overboard in 
uncritical acceptance; that a true evaluation must 


Elmington Estate, London. Row 


houses arranged vertically 4 stories. 


be one in depth, worked out in time and experience, 
and in specific terms of what is relevant and suitable 
in each country and community; that there are 
fundamental differences in politics, economics, tra- 
dition, and social attitude which make it difficult, if 
not impossible, to apply directly any European expe- 
rience to our own situation. It is obvious that the 
Socialist or Labor governments in Stockholm and 
London create a different social climate and are, 
in fact, responsible for the approach to the total 
housing supply as a public utility, which in itself 
implies a better relationship between housing pro- 
gram and planning objective; also that the relatively 
stable and homogenous populations in European 
cities give an essential basis for better community 
organization and better maintenance, which permit 
freer, more varied and more experimental architec- 
tural design. Perhaps from this latter fact we may 
parenthetically conclude that we must conceive pro- 
grams which will encourage stable communities and 
give people a greater sense of belonging and caring. 
Further, in evaluating European experience, we 
must remember that there are differences in relative 
costs of labor and materials which would make 
prohibitively costly here some of the most charming 
features of design and uses of materials—colored 
and patterned pavements for example; and that, 
finally, codes are more lenient and living patterns 
and status symbols different. The less restrictive 
attitude toward fire exits almost universally makes 
possible the use of the stair as a major architectural 
design element. And although Americans would 
find some of the arrangements for space heating 
primitive and would miss the individual electric 
washing machine, almost everywhere they would 
find more effective and integral provision for clothes 


Alton Estate East, London. A London County Council “estate” show- 
ing careful site planning and a skillful admixture of building types. 
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Alton Estate East, London. Another view of the "estate" shown on the opposite page. Included in this project are 


four story masionettes, two story row houses, and eleven story "point-blocks." 


LONDON PHOTOS COURTESY LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Amsterdam-West, Slotermeer. Low rent housing in a garden city development. Amsterdam-West, Watergraafsmeer. 
Traditional motifs and materials used freshly with a contemporary feeling. Housing for middle income families. 
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Alton Estate East, London. An eleven-story "point 
block," a structure combined with other building types 
on a carefully planned site by London County Council. 


drying than we customarily make. The Dutch, inci- 
dentally, from long exposure to visiting Americans, 
apologize in advance for the lines of drying clothes 
which festoon their balconies, although the clothes 
are very clean and the patterns charming. 

What, then, are the aspects of current European 
housing design which, though existing in varying 
degree in different countries, seemed to me most 
significant in relation to our own work? I have 
assembled my observations into six main groups: 

First, the planning function has greater status, 
and is more controlling. Housing is part of an over- 
all planning concept and goal. Examples of this 
abound, and are almost too well known to require 
mention here. In Stockholm the planning of the 
subway and of residential communities, with their 
schools and corollary facilities, proceed in a logical 
sequence, with the requirements of community liv- 
ing establishing the planning modules. In connec- 
tion with the last link of the subway system, through 
downtown Stockholm, enough land has been ac- 
quired to make possible a great commercial and 
business center, with articulation of pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic. Vällingby Centrum, the main 
center serving the communities to the northwest, 


with its related industrial area, has been conceived 
on a large enough scale and with enough diversity 
and interest to serve as a compelling alternative to 
downtown Stockholm, and in practice its “pull” is 
turning out to be greater than anticipated. 

Thus housing is being provided, on open land long 
since acquired by the municipality, and phased in 
carefully studied relationship to transportation, shop- 
ping, schools, industry, and recreation areas and this 
entire undertaking is correlated with a program to in- 
crease commercial space in downtown Stockholm. 

In Rotterdam the planned reconstruction of the 
destroyed center of the city is based on a decision to 
put back fewer residential accommodations than had 
existed there prior to the War. Out of this decision 
flowed naturally a decision to develop garden com- 
munities along the perimeter, and, most interestingly, 
a decision to include, within the core, a variety of 
housing types and building heights. In Rotterdam, 
which was for me the high point of my trip, I learned 
that one of the most acutely felt lacks, after the total 
destruction of the central city, was pavements: what 
the planners learned to call “Asphalt Recreation” — 
areas for promenading, for window shopping, for 
congregating, and for that vital urban pastime of 
seeing and beeing seen by others. Perhaps we can 
learn from this a lesson well known to earlier plan- 
ners—that verdure is fine, but that open spaces are 
for people in pursuit of urban pleasures. 

Second, a greater understanding of and concern 
with density concepts as instruments of local and 
national policy. Perhaps the most interesting eve- 
ning of my trip was one I spent in London in a dis- 
cussion of densities with a group of people all of 
whom were interested in politics and social philoso- 
phy, but not one of whom was a planner. Several 
of them felt that densities had been set too low in 
the new towns to achieve a “town” quality. In the 
Netherlands, where land for building has to be made 
and jealously guarded, and where the population is 
increasing at the fastest rate in Europe, density of 
development is obviously a vital factor in national 
planning. In the face of this, how good of the Dutch 
to include in their designs the planting of a forest and 
the making of a hill. Everywhere I went in Europe 
I found a concern with the meaning and effect of 
density in the lives of people and the patterns of 
cities. To a New Yorker, who deals in astronomical 
densities as the inevitable end-product of adminis- 
trative ceilings on costs or cost pressures, this expe- 
rience was uniquely meaningful. 

Third, a greater interest in and appreciation of 
the esthetics of structures and of neighborhoods. 
People care more about their cities and the archi- 
tecture of their cities, and are willing to give archi- 
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tects and planners the freedom and the money to do 
things just because they are more beautiful. Cer- 
tainly the longer historical tradition of most Euro- 
pean cities is a factor in this, and where the city 
frequently is older than the nation its power is re- 
spected and its individuality cherished. All the more 
surprising, therefore, is the fact that almost every- 
where one finds greater architectural freedom, varicty 
of materials and forms, and more adventurous use of 
color. There are differences everywhere between 
planners and architects—good, healthy differences 
—but nowhere the attitude that they are people to 
be humored but watched, and not really as sound 
and practical as the engineer and the cost estimator. 


Fourth, the concept of the total housing supply as 
a public utility and as a major tool in the planning 
and replanning of cities results in a greater articula- 
tion of housing programs—in types of housing for 
the aging, for single persons, for large families, for 
children without families, even for artists; and in 
greater variety of building types—gallery buildings, 
point blocks, maisonettes, flats, and row houses, 
used in more varied combinations (sometimes with 
beautifully studied and sensitive site-planning) both 
in inlying and outlying sites. Of notable interest, 
but perhaps selected at random, I found the “Wil- 
lem Dreeshuis” in Amsterdam, which offers an insti- 
tutional or communal type of living for older people 
with both dignity and charm; the group of row houses 
in Harlow New Town by Powell and Moya which 
capture, in contemporary terms, the scale and color 
and quality of an older London street; and the mag- 
nificent Torre Velasca in Milan which expresses a 
multi-purpose structure in terms which are strong 
and fresh and uniquely Italian. This last, which 
combines in one building both commercial and resi- 
dential uses, lesser examples of which can be found 
throughout Europe, might have useful application 
in our downtown areas because of its value in dilut- 
ing high land costs, spreading investment risk, diffus- 
ing commercial traffic, and minimizing dead spots 
in the City pattern. 

Fifth, the essential living quality offered by tall 
buildings, which are now used widely in combina- 
tion with other types, generally is higher than we 
offer in ours. I am not referring to color-coded- 
kitchen-cabinets or to a common standard of central 
heating, because allowances must be made for differ- 
ences in values, habits and standards. But in basic 
amenity, in intensity of occupancy within the struc- 
ture, in quality of ventilation, in daylighting in public 
halls, in the universal provision of the balcony, the 
European buildings are superior to ours. I do not 
know how this difference is justified cost-wise, and 
I do know that recent British students of American 
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housing design have concluded that our buildings 
are more “efficient.” But the effect is to make life 
in a European tall building very different, and very 
much sweeter, than life in one of ours. 

And sixth, because housing design generally is 
better intgrated, through planning control, with other 
types of building and city development, because 
most European programs are less unilateral than 
ours, and because in most of the countries many 
more instrumentalities for initiating, building, own- 
ing and operating housing have been developed, new 
neighborhoods are more diversified, more interesting, 
more complete and more normal a part of the city 
pattern than in much of our work. One simple 
administrative ruling which says that no public hous- 
ing funds may be used to build retail shopping facili- 
ties and that no land “in excess of project needs” may 
knowingly be acquired in advance not only results 
in the total dislocation of the local small merchant 
but robs our developments of the charm, the texture, 
and the value of the local neighborhood shopping 
center and makes more difficult the provision, or 
planning for the provision, of all the other facilities 
and structures which make a neighborhood rather 
than a project. 

To sum up, the European cities, most of which are 
feeling acutely the impact of the enormous increase 
in incidence of car ownership since the end of World 
War II, and which have had to deal with even more 
acute housing shortages than ours, have, in my 
opinion, developed broader and more effective 
planning and housing programs, and designs which 
are at once more sophisticated, more appropriate, 
more various and more exploratory. 

If these observations, made over ten hurried and 
reuction-packed weeks, appear too generalized, or 
too categorical, may I lean on the words of Hip- 
pocrates who, after saying that “Life is short, and 
Art is long,” added, “the occasion fleeting, expe- 
rience deceitful and judgment difficult.” 


Amsterdam-West. Middle income housing, with access 
galleries on one side and private balconies on the other. 
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Physical planning in the broad, 
accepted dictionary sense is simply 


anticipating future needs, desires 
and growths, in a changing world. 
It has existed since there has been 
animal life. It is influenced by the 
Biblical Four Horsemen, Malthus, 
Gibbon with his decline and fall of 
civilizations, the hydrogen missile 
and threats of atomic destruction, 
the conquering worm, birth, control, 
smog, the economical extraction of 
salt from sea water, the addition of 
plankton to sawdust breakfast foods 
and the clash of freedom with com- 
munism. 

Defense made city planning what 
it was for many centuries and the 
motor car largely makes it what it 
is today. We are not wholly free 
agents in any case. 

If some of my observations appear 
contradictory or inconsistent, reflect 
that every wise saw, proverb, pre- 
cept and motto has an antonym, or 
whatever you call it, which appar- 
ently says just the opposite, yet they 
are not irreconcilable and both may 
be true. 

We say festina lente, make haste 
slowly, and the Supreme Court uses 
the curious phrase, “with all deliber- 
ate speed." Obviously you can't be 
deliberate and speedy at the same 
time, but it's an admirable objective. 
Phi Beta Kappa means that philoso- 
phy is the guide of life, but Huxley 
says the great end of life is not 
knowledge but action. The trouble 
is that those who are busy have no 
time to be profound and those who 
are profound are too thoughtful to 
act. 

Why go on? Truth has many 
facets and must be viewed from 
many angles. Knowledge comes and 
wisdom lingers. The trick is to find 
wise men of mature judgment. In 
this so-called planning profession the 
people have too often been at the 
mercy of miserable little squirts try- 
ing to play God. A while ago there 
was a song popular with disk jockeys 
and jukebox aficionados soulfully 
entitled “Be Careful, It's My Heart." 
Cities, too, have a heart, and it is 
well to be careful about it. A lot 
of irreparable damage can be done 
by ambitious amateurs. There is a 
certain natural logic in uncontrolled 
growth; it is hard to imagine an ed- 
ucated Topsy. 

There was no word in the Greek 
language for "art." Art was an ac- 
cepted and unaccented incident in 
functional representation and build- 


Mr. Moses 


Discusses 


Planning, 
Et Cetera 


New York City's ebullient Construction 

Coordinator, etc., discourses on the myths 

and meaning of urban development and redevelopment— 
and ticks off sundry other matters along the way. 


ing. It had no isolated existence. 

Similarly, nobody among the an- 
cients talked about planning as a 
separate subject or profession. When 
the mists of antiquity were lifting, 
Odysseus or Ulysses saw the cities 
and learned the minds of many men, 
ran afoul of an extraordinary series 
of monsters and sirens, and follow- 
ing this survey founded Rome. On 
finally reaching Ithaca in the rosy- 
fingered dawn the hero discovered 
the Sweetheart of Sigma Chi and 
promptly set forth on another trip. 

Others say it was the legendary 
Romulus who, drawing more than 
condensed milk from a she-wolf, 
scorned amber goblets, downy 
couches, Arabian hair oil and Tyrian 
purple to lay out the Seven Hills 
before the American Academy en- 
rolled its first fellow. Incidentally, 
Romulus slew his twin brother over 
the original plans for Rome, thus 
setting a fine precedent for all the 
ideological family bloodshed which 
followed. 

Ancient planning was beset with 
tragedies. Look at the Tower of 
Babel, a multifamily, multilingual, 
perhaps middle-income dwelling 
which never functioned properly, no 


doubt due to poor design, bad man- 
agement and human cussedness. In 
any event, the noblest civic and 
religious centers of antiquity, buried 
under tons of dust, rubble, ashes, 
lava and jungle and only recently 
excavated by archaeologists, builders 
and ghouls, give mute testimony to 
th. fact there were great planners 
under other names long before Burn- 
ham, Niemeyer, Gropius, the Saar- 
inens, Corbusier, Markelius and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


To tell the truth, I lack the assur- 
ance, or shall I say effrontery, of 
our more prominent planners. If, 
in the words of the Halls of Monte- 
zuma, I ever gaze upon Heaven's 
scenes, I do not expect to find that 
the mansions there were designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright any more than 
I anticipate that the celestial streets 
will be patrolled by the United States 
Marines. Cousin Frank is going to 
kill me for this, if he sees it, in 
spite of my repeated tributes to his 
constructive iconoclasm, native orig- 
inality, courage and admirable re- 
fusal to accept meekly the role of 
a senior citizen. 
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Cousin Frank is strong for de- 
centralization. He as 

York and other great cities are just 
overgrown, crazed villages, inhabited 
by cockroaches who will soon be 
squashed in their own filthy juices. 
The growth of the city, he fulmi- 
nates, is really the death of the city. 
The decentralized town will be a 


native and natural performance, 
planned from within on organic 
principles. 


Having got this off his chest, 
Frank goes on his merry way to 
Taliesin East or Taliesin West where 
worshipful apprentices rapturously 
echo his strictures. He can’t add 
anything to what he has said because 
its the ultimate in contempt, and 
the funny part of it is that thousands 
will turn out to greet this Jeremiah 
of 90 when he comes East this 
spring to open the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum. 

I am no foe of romanticism, and 
in fact am an incurable romantic in 
my spare time, which is almost non- 
existent. But I like my romanticism 
to be adult and discriminating and 
not childish and silly. As yet no 
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Agamemnons, no major prophets, no 
Gamaliels, no really great men have 
appeared in this field. 

No doubt in time—whether it be 
a science or an art or a mixture of 
them—someone of great stature will 
turn up, someone with the approach 
of Malraux in “The Voices of Si- 
lence,” someone with the vast, pur- 
poseful, peopled canvas of Michel- 
angelo, with the all-round genius of 
da Vinci, the vision of the unknown 
builders of the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, Mont St. Michel, Carcas- 
sonne; a Christopher Wren with a 
warrant to rebuild London, a Baron 
Haussmann with orthodox financial 
principles, a Titus not addicted to 
monument and megalomania, some- 
one with the humility of the potter 
with his clay. When that giant ap- 
pears we shall be ready to listen and 
perhaps follow. Meanwhile the 
watchword is caution. 

Some will say that I am a stick- 
in-the-mud, mired in the past; the 
kind of reactionary who would deny 
the possibility of any new science— 
psychiatry, for instance. The study 
of the mind and its aberrations is 
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not new, by no means yet a science 
and still too much in the hands of 
medicine men, couch sitters, head 
shrinkers, and quacks. There is 
little or nothing new under the sun. 
Catharsis and the confessional con- 
tributed to sanity long before Jung 
and Freud. I will admit that when 
I look at Cousin Frank’s Guggen- 
heim Museum I know somebody has 
been afflicted with a complex, Oedi- 
pus or otherwise, and has been chas- 
ing the Id down the spiral ramps 
in a facile descent to Avernus. 


A nother spiritual cousin of mine, 
the late humorous Senator George 
Higgins Moses of New Hampshire, 
referred to Robert La Follette and 
his assorted crew of insurgents as 
the Sons of the Wild Jackass, tak- 
ing his text from Jeremiah. In the 
wilderness of municipal planning, 
too, the wild asses are standing to- 
day in the high places snuffing up 
the wind like dragons. 


Reprinted by permission from the 
New York Times Magazine. 
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Having offered these general ob- 
servations, I propose now to discuss, 
with necessarily peremptory charac- 
terization, several planning clichés, 
indicating as I go along, in a more 
or less categorical fashion, the myth 
or fable cultivated by the ambitious 
planning profession, and what I con- 
ceive to be the real problem and the 
long, thorny way to its solution. If 
this treatment appears at first blush 
to be arbitrary and dogmatic, re- 
member that I am not a spokesman 
for planners—merely a practitioner 
in a broken field. 


Here is my first point: dispersion 
and decentralization do not spell the 
death of cities and civilizations, nor 
is there any immediate prospect of 
Megalopolis and regional govern- 
ment, 

Purveyors of pseudoscience and 
Madison Avenue ballyhoo, editorial 
pundits, footloose columnists, assort- 
ed map makers, market analysts, 
Statisticians gone loco, architects 
graduated by their own letterheads 
into planners and poll-parrot imi- 
tators have been handing the public 
manifestly conflicting stories through 
every medium of publicity. 


Ес example, Dr. Philip Hauser 
of Chicago cheerfully predicted that 
there would be a billion people in 
this country before long and added: 
"You can look forward for New 
York and Philadelphia to fuse and 
then grow north to Boston, and south 
to Baltimore and Washington. This 
might be called Atlanticopolis." 

Not to be outdone, Southern ex- 
perts recently predicted that Florida 
will soon be one gargantuan city 
stretching from Miami to Jackson- 
ville, to be known as “Mi-Jax,” the 
longest city in the world. 

Hauser's billion population theory 
will no doubt become known as 
Hauser's Law, will add many cubits 
to the professor's academic stature, 
and will open up new vistas to the 
manufacturers of baby carriages, 
hearing aids, frankfurters, lots in the 
Bahamas and standard works on the 
fear of crowds. According to the 
learned Doctor, man is thumbing 
his nose at the rabbit, the hamster 
and the guppie. Cheer up, chums. 
Lift up your hearts. If we dont 
die of fright we shall surely perish 
of boredom. In Dr. Hauser's sta- 
tistical feast of reason we are 
reaching the ennui. 

Did this learned statistician ever 
look out of a plane flying over largely 


unsettled exurbia? If so, did he note 
the absence of lights at night? Does 
he really know anything about rough 
topography, absence of utilities and 
poor transportation, the three devils 
which confound the realtors, or 
about human loneliness in out-of- 
the-way places inhabited by gnarled 
Yankees, Jackson-Whites and clam 
diggers who haven't been to the near- 
by big city in years and have no 
desire to go? 

I wouldn't give you a nickel for 
such confident, smarty-pants conclu- 
sions. You can speed up a reel of 
film to the point where a tortoise 
looks as if he were outrunning Dr. 
Bannister. Population will grow, 
but not that fast. 

"Leave us not be too highbrow," 
as Archie would say in Duffy's 
Tavern. When it comes to explain- 
ing the population trend toward the 
cities, a Tin Pan Alley songwriter 
can say more in his chorus than the 
egghead statisticians in all their 
labored interpretations of the census, 
to wit: "How'ya gonna keep 'em 
down on the farm, after they've seen 
Paree?"* 

Now let us go on to other pundits. 
We are told that decentralization and 
dispersion of population alone can 
reduce the big cities to workable 
and what is called “viable” size; that 
suburban sprawl and rot will make 
the suburbs worse than the cities; 
that exurbia will soon be suburbia 
and just as bad or worse, because 
split-level boredom is harder to bear 
than ulcers and St. Vitus' dance; 
that traffic will strangle the big town 
and commuter congestion kill the 
suburb; that out-of-town real estate 
is selling like hot cakes; that people 
are steadily gravitating from the 
farm to the city; that the farm is re- 
viving; that, as the population ages, 
most everybody above 55 will be in 
Florida, the Southwest desert or 
Southern California, and that older 
people are moving in hordes back 
to town. 


We are also told that there is too 
much uncontrolled public housing, 
too little middle-income housing, in- 
tolerable high-rental housing; that 
only shops and millionaires, banks 
and Bourbons, will be left in Man- 
hattan; that integration will kill 
Harlem; that folks are returning to 
Harlem; that Macy's and Gimbels 
are going, basements and all, to the 
suburbs; that the customers are 
mobbing the old stores; that nobody 
wants to go to New York any more; 


that it's impossible in New York to 
get hotel accommodations, theater 
tickets, food and the time of day; 
that industry is hotfooting it south; 
that the New York State Power 
Authority is fresh out of kilowatts 
to meet insistent industrial demands. 
How can you reconcile such dog- 
matic, clashing assertions? 


Where there is so much yelling, 
ink spattering and desk thumping, 
no wonder that the Common Man 
(not to speak of superior minds in 
the halls of ivy) who has only just 
got the geography of the Middle and 
Far East, and the pronunciation of 
strange, foreign names and places, 
is bemused, bewitched and bewil- 
dered. In the ceaseless din of many 
voices to whom we listen with re- 
spect and confiidence? I can only 
urge that we sharpen our wits with 
tolerant skepticism, keep our shirts 
and foundation garments on and 
have an occasional belly laugh at 
our gargantuan democracy, 


At this point I am reminded of 
the fellow who said he was free from 
all the entanglements and puzzles of 
the world and no longer had opin- 
ions on anything. “How come?” he 
was asked. “Well,” he replied, “I 
don’t ride in taxis any more and I 
shave myself.” 


The road to salvation from urban 
growth and blight is not by super- 
duper charters, regional governments 
and larger taxing areas, requiring 
very superior administrators. There 
is something very wrong with the 
bland assumption that if you can't 
find enough promotable sergeants 
and warrant officers there will be 
plenty of material for commissioned 
personnel. Any commissioner can 
testify how hard it is to fill vacancies 
near the top in the public service 
from among eligibles obsessed with 
security, short hours, early retire- 
ment and a determination not to 
Stick their necks out and look for 
responsibility and trouble. 


My second point is that the civic 
millennium is not to be achieved 
overnight. The time required to 
carry through any large program of 
reconstruction is appalling. Why? 
Simply because the indifference, mis- 
takes and outrages of generations of 
go-getters and their victims, largely 
foreign, penniless and ambitious folk 
superimposed on complacent natives, 
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cannot be repaired on new principles 
in a few years. 

It would cost some $750,000,000, 
necessitate rehousing about 250,000 
people and require at least twenty- 
five years to clear all the existing bad 
slums in New York City, and even 
this would be futile without an un- 
remitting drive to prevent further 
deterioration of buildings which still 
have the possibility of life and use- 
fulness, and without a drastic curtail- 
ment of immigrants from Puerto 
Rico and the South. The truth is 
that complete urban renewal is not 
in the cards. Similarly, what the 
planning pundits call "suburban 
sprawl” is just an epithet. There is 
a great difference between cure and 
semantics. 


Tie solemn truth is that as long 
as the planners stick to pretty pic- 
tures, it's easy going, but when it 
comes to action, reaching even limit- 
ed objectives in the rough and tum- 
ble of American politics calls for 
more fighting equipment, nerve, guts 
and endurance than the average bu- 
reaucrat, persuaded or precipitated 
into Government service, can mus- 
ter. The line between a believable 
program and one which is too com- 
prehensive and imaginative to sur- 
vive the initial press announcement 
is a very thin one. 

Similarly, standards must not be 
pitched too high at the start, for if 
you develop early the reputation of 
being a fanatic, you are lost. It is, 
for example, hard for the average 
citizen, bedeviled by conflicting ad- 
vice, to realize that, in the case of 
parks, today’s bosky dell is tomor- 
row's hemmed-in Japanese garden. 

These things are relative. One 
man's vision is another's mirage. A 
blind man hired guides to carry him 
up the Matterhorn for the sensation 
of sight, and a great Biblical leader, 
worn out with keeping complaining 
exiles together, toiled up a mountain 
to look toward the Promised Land, 
died there, and nobody knows where 
he is buried. 


I took almost thirty-five years of 
unremitting toil to build Jones Beach 
and it isn't finished yet. Those of 
us who have nursed it along through 
hell and high water can hardly be 
charged with astigmatism. Our land 
reclamation program in New York 
City is on a twenty-five-year basis, 
of which about fifteen years have 
elapsed. This is hardly shortrange 
stuff. 
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Why do so many well-laid plans 
go agley? A midtown Baltimore 
expressway, properly planned, has 
been held up for years because it in- 
volved clearing a slum which local 
political leaders liked the way it was. 
A civic center in Portland, Ore., and 
other improvements were caught in 
a hassle between the old and new 
towns divided by a river. A dramat- 
ic plan for controlled use and build- 
ing along the entire Pinheiros Canal 
in Sao Paulo ran afoul of local oppo- 
sition and most of the land reverted 
to countless original owners. 

Part of a New Orleans program 
was delayed because it included do- 
ing something for Negroes on the 
wrong side of the tracks. Sugges- 
tions for the development of the 
island of St. Croix never even stimu- 
lated debate because the then-Gov- 
ernor had no real power and the 
local Virgin Islands Planning Board 
had all the jargon and lingo and 
little else. And so it goes. It’s easy 
to be the monarch of all you survey 
if you are on a remote, uninhabited 
island. 


In all the denunciation of us mid- 
dle-roaders who try to progress with 
the means at hand and the support 
we can muster, you find little dis- 
position to figure costs and avail- 
ability. The public builder is classi- 
fied by the Chamber of Commerce 
as a spender where retrenchment is 
in order. Borrowing to expand a 
private corporation is progress, by 
a public one, waste, and I am not 
even stopping to characterize ade- 
quately the stuffed shirts floating on 
foam rubber who are for good causes 
every other day. 

Governor Smith in such context 
had a couple of characteristic Bow- 
ery sailor stories for the critics. 

One was about the tar who had 
picked up a girl at the docks and 
invited her to Dorlan's hash house. 
She reflected and then ordered 
vichyssoise, Chateaubriand steak 
smothered in onions, asparagus vi- 
naigrette, baked Alaska and a demi- 
tasse. The sailor said, “Make it 
two.” The waitress regarded the 
couple with distaste and said, “If 
there was anything like that around 
here, Dorlan would be eatin’ it him- 
self.” 

The other tale was of the sailor, 
maybe the same one the next morn- 
ing, who ordered up a S-cent beer 
at Tom Foley’s saloon and tore into 
the free lunch. Mr. Foley remarked, 
“You want too much corned beef 


and cabbage for a nickel.” That's 
the trouble with most of our citizens 
—they want too much for a nickel. 


My third point is that completely 
integrated metropolitan transporta- 
tion is a dream. I do not assert for 
a moment that all forms of metro- 
politan transportation should not be 
considered together. I do say that 
any attempt to merge and consoli- 
date them under one management 
and one financial plan is, in areas 
like New York, quite impractical. 


The reputation, solvency and 
credit of highway, bridge and tunnel 
authorities and other limited, ad hoc 
agencies which depend on prudent 
private investment and do not have 
public credit to support them—that 
is, business agencies under public 
auspices created for a specific pur- 
pose not otherwise attainable—can 
be ruined by a political drive to force 
upon them politically motivated 
enterprises, which cannot possibly be 
self-supporting. 

I know that public authorities are 
unpopular in some quarters, and par- 
ticularly with those who think they 
are too independent of elected offi- 
cials. It may well be that elective 
officials have a tougher life, and are 
more deserving of sympathy, than 
those appointed by them. But it 
may nevertheless be a good thing 
that there are some comparatively 
obscure second-string administrators 
who are indifferent to the fickleness 
of voters, and perhaps a little more 
concerned with the next generation 
than with the next election. To stay 
long in any public work you have to 
be indefatigable and just a little 
crazy. It is significant that Senator 
Taft in a talk at Ohio State Univer- 
sity told the students to avoid gov- 
ernment as a career. 

The manufacture of automobiles 
is pretty nearly our biggest industry. 
Its ramifications are endless. Cars 
are no good without roads, and roads 
are largely paid for and maintained 
out of charges and tolls paid by the 
users. What has brought about car 
pools, express bus service and long- 
haul trucking is door-to-door, un- 
interrupted, comfortable travel at 
reasonable cost, and no one will 
charm this type of commuter, rider 
and purveyor of goods back to the 
railroads. You can argue until you 
are black in the face that a railroad 
coach can carry twenty times as 
many passengers as an automobile, 
and talk about gliders, monorails and 
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Talgo trains, but the car and road 
will still have the edge. 


Car owners and riders are not go- 
ing to be soaked to revive moribund 
commuter railroads. Rails cannot 
be rescued by rubber. Moreover, in 
the New York metropolitan area 
each commuter railroad is a separate 
entity, usually owned by an absentee 
landlerd, and each is a separate fi- 
nancial entity. There is no relation 
except in theory between the Long 
Island Rail Road, owned by the 
Pennsylvania, or the Staten Island 
Railroad, owned by the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and any other line. Other 
ways must be found to restore ade- 
quate local rail service—the appli- 
cation of brains, liberal corporate 
and real-estate tax exemption, merg- 
er of spurs with rapid transit, etc. 

The first thing for the railroads 
to do is stop whining, junk their or- 
gans, monkeys, tin cups and “I Am 
Blind” signs and rescue what they 
used to call free enterprise. For 
example, we have a Hell Gate rail- 
road bridge over the East River in 
New York from the Bronx to Long 
Island, with miles of elaborate ap- 
proaches. It belongs to two big rail- 
roads and only a fraction of its ca- 
pacity is used. Why don’t the rail 
experts who built it figure out some 
commuter usage? 

Here is an industry whose cardinal 
principle has been never to retire 
a debt, whose slogan is the barber 
shop quartet chorus of “Casey 
Jones"—"We're going to Frisco but 
we'll all be dead""— whose coat of 
arms boasts a grasshopper couchant 
on a railroad track gules singing, 
"Polly Wolly Doodle all the day." 


My fourth point is that the drive 
to make government the sole em- 
ployer is neither inevitable nor de- 
sirable. Its success would spell 
bureaucracy triumphant and the be- 
ginning of the end of private initia- 
tive. 

There is much propaganda to 
compel government agencies at all 
levels to use only permanent civil- 
service technicians in the prepara- 
tion of engineering and architectural 
specifications for public works and 
for supervision of construction. It 
would be a costly victory of bureauc- 
racy to rely on the rank and file of 
public employes to furnish all pro- 
fessional advice. 

The vast new Federal Aid High- 
way Program involves some fifty 
billion dollars, and includes some 


41,000 miles of interstate network. 
There has been serious discussion of 
eliminating private engineering firms 
from this expressway work. Adop- 
tion of such a policy would, in my 
opinion, ruin the program, and in- 
evitably spread into the design and 
inspection of other public works, in- 
cluding slum clearance, housing, 
power, bridges, parks and every 
other kind of public building. 

My fifth point is that government 
as the forerunner in art spells mort- 
main. It is a tragic thing that in 
modern building and planning the 
artist is more and more neglected. 
Avant-garde indeed! The artists are 
no longer an inspired advance guard 
carrying proud banners. They are 
reduced to a Falstaffian rabble run- 
ning along beside the goosesteppers 
and the crushing apparatus of con- 
formity. 

Engineering triumphs over sculp- 
ture and painting. Soon, architects 
will be known as structural engi- 
neers. Twisted stabiles and trem- 
bling mobiles take the place of clas- 
sical ornament. It is not merely 
a matter of new materials, mass 
effects and so-called clean lines as 
against beauty of detail. It is not 
due solely to the arrogance of a 
new generation of technicians with- 
out liberal education. The failure 
here is that of the artist himself to 
assert not only his credo but his 
ability to meet the challenges and op- 
portunities of a new age. 

Why, indeed, should a park com- 
missioner, not particularly gifted by 
nature and clothed in a little brief 
authority, flout tradition and help to 
retire the fine arts? There is a com- 
mon assumption that if you have 
an official art commission with teeth 
you have art. I do not believe in 
the infallibility of municipal art com- 
missions. They reflect the culture of 
their time. They play a negative, 
not an affirmative, role, for at best 
they only keep bad stuff out—which 
is not a small virtue. A look around 
the statuary of any big city will show 
that even this has not always been 
so. 

I suppose, more and more, in this 
way or that, the performing and 
other arts will receive support from 
the public treasury, and that the 
price will be relatively harmless, 
minority, ex-officio ^ membership. 
That's as far as we should go with 
European analogies. Beyond that 
is xenomania—a word I am very 
proud of at the moment, having 


just learned it from the crossword 
puzzles. 

As for schools of architecture, I 
believe that public officials charged 
with buliding should be conservative, 
that their oaths of office do not 
pledge bold experimentation, that 
they should respect but not be slaves 
to tradition and that they should 
keep in mind that the extreme stlyes, 
modes and fashions of today may be 
the bywords of tomorrow. 

I have been in charge of Central 
Park in New York for almost twenty- 
five years. It is a century old, with 
structures in the colonial, Georgian 
or, if you please, classical tradition 
established by Olmsted and Vaux. It 
is a tradition which, considering 
fantastic surrounding changes, has 
worn well. I have felt it to be my 
duty to maintain that spirit, adapt- 
ing it to present-day materials, de- 
mands and conditions. Of course, 
the avant-garde regards such reason- 
ing as absurd. 

Does the thinking citizen really 
want the municipal arbiter ele- 
gantiarum to imitate the global 
planners who decorated the walls of 
the Assembly Chamber of the United 
Nations with meaningless paintings 
resembling scrambled eggs, country 
style, abstract chicken guts and 
stylized floating kidneys? Are 
Michelangelo’s inspired frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel too explicit for 
a sophisticated age? Or was there 
just no one around the United Na- 
tions capable of grasping this op- 
portunity to portray the long, weary 
march of humanity toward the 
brotherhood of man? 


Finally, let us consider briefly the 
cliché that by establishing a plan- 
ning commission, a board of stand- 
ards and appeals, or other variation 
or escape valve gadget to make it 
Constitutional, by hiring experts and 
adopting their terminology, holding 
hearings, keeping the official city 
map up-to-date and issuing reports, 
the Mayor and elected officials will 
be educated and the future of the 
city made secure, 

Most vaunted artificial barriers in 
the way of excessive suburban popu- 
lation are ineffective. Numbers up 
to a point can be kept down by 
highly restrictive zoning, but I doubt 
whether the Supreme Court will up- 
hold four-acre zoning in subdivisions 
unless there develops an entirely 
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new and revolutionary concept of 
the police power. 

Planning machinery is surely in- 
dispensable in any progressive com- 
munity, but we mustn't delude our- 
selves! Planning is no fourth power 
in American politics, standing be- 
side and even overshadowing the 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
branches. It is a subordinate agency 
of the Executive, effective only as 
long as elected officials will let it 


function freely. 

To make it work you must have 
salient, honest, realistic, courageous 
and highly respected personalities. 
Otherwise, your shiny, expensive 
equipment is about as useful as a 
dirt mover, concrete mixer or reaper 
in a primative Asiatic village. 

What, then, is my conclusion 
about planning? Perhaps I can state 
it best in the words of Sisley Huddle- 
ston in his “Normandy Pastoral": 


Is This Death? 


For Frank Lloyd Wright 


If death were just the stopping of the breath 


“And, for my part, in this practical 
business of living from which I 
would not voluntarily drop out, I 
am assisted enormously by the 
thought that the community to which 
I belong existed long before me and 
will exist long after. It is hard for 
me to imagine a rational man pursu- 
ing his selfish interests, which are in 
themselves so paltry, without some 
regard to what has gone before and 
what will come after.” 


Death would not matter; Man through God’s 

design 

Breathes in and out substance that is divine. 
Live beings breathe surrounding atmosphere, 
Drinking of day; or it be dark or clear. 


Those who greatly live 
Absorb from fellow beings 
A sense of understanding 
And, by outbreathing, give 
Vitality to love; 

Then self turns love received 
Into eternal life, 

And so is death deceived. 


As inbreathed love will shape a radiant face, 


Do architect's awareness and out-giving 


Shapes form to be the frame of vital space, 


And thus, through art, gives meaning to man's 

living. 
When genius shapes surrounding atmosphere, 

Beauty bestows new harmony on men; 
Then artifice and sham both disappear, 


Substance unites with spirit once again. 


Genius creates; and his exhaling breath 
Immortalizes mortals. Is this death? 
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A. Sessor had newly qualified as an architect, 
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One day he said 


if you want to get ahead get a hat... 


which he thought was original 


and started to give destructive 
criticism. Everyone thought 
his judgement 


W 


had matured, and he got even bigger jobs 


but he did not know this 


and gave it his most and waited for the 
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devastating criticism 


and he and his friends got 


But he still didn't 


get any jobs, so 


applause—which didn't come. 


criticising 


he got another hat, and got 
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lenty of job 
ssim Ass But it 


which he handed over to his staff 
because he hadn't time to do 


them himself because 
And people said 
NOG 


` ^ he really so good gi NY, 


and were very worried 


„pleasure 
of the profession and shouting somehow he 


the senior members ... if you want to get a hat never got any jobs 
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— people thought he had One day ee" YOU goto, He went away and thought 
judgement and h 
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wasn’t judgement, only diplomacy. said a student about it, and came back 
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One day at an important exhibition 
he had become and flew around the world he saw a design that his 
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a professional assessor assessing things. own office had produced 
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so it was 
jobs he was due to retire anyway all right really . . . 
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A Lay Report on Harrison's Stamford Church 


The Final Question 


WOLF VON ECKARDT 


"There was a brief flurry of publicity when Harrison 
and Abramovitz's daring, fished-shaped First Presby- 
terian Church at Stamford, Connecticut, was dedi- 
cated just about a year ago. “A whale of a church!” 
exclaimed Time. A “holy mackerel,” said Life. 
The architectural magazines ran brief, non-commit- 
tal accounts. 

The rest was silence. 

Yet, this provocative monument waits, in Bruno 
Zevi's words, “like characters in search of an author, 
for a modern criticism that will release and reveal” it. 
Here a new structural approach has created new 
shapes and a wholly novel architectural experience 
every bit as exciting as the peekaboo architecture 
everybody is writing about. But, unfortunately, 
this country lacks the lively and alert criticism which 
is as vital to architecture as to any other art and 
which can do much to arouse public interest in 
architecture. Lewis Mumford, obviously, hasn't 
got around to Stamford yet. And it seems that this 
illustrious name just about exhausts our national 
roster of qualified architectural critics. 

Driving into Stamford from the Westchester 
Parkway, you can’t possibly miss this architectural 
sensation, as a gas station attendant quite correctly 
pointed out to us when my wife and I made the 
trip last spring, shortly after the church was com- 
pleted. We found ourselves among hundreds of 
sightseers, who, much to the pride-tempered annoy- 
ance of the parishioners, still keep coming. 

Harrison told me later how hard he tried to 
avoid having his first church look like a bank or 
just another auditorium. He certainly succeeded. 
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But neither does one immediately associate it with 
a church. The lengthy grey, slate-covered struc- 
ture rises like an angular mound atop a soft, green 


slope. It startles, with its faceted, diamond-shaped 
shields thrusting out from its middle. From them 
fllashes a pattern of glass which appears dark in its 
light cement criss-cross. Toward one end, the odd 
shape dips down, rises up again, and then slopes 
sharply to the ground. There is no perpendicular 
in any direction. 


The magazine pictures had prepared us for the 
strange exterior, but we were utterly unprepared for 
the effect of the nave. We entered through a small, 
somewhat incongruously framed door into a low, dark 
narthex. From there we were drawn into an im- 
mense Gothic-like vault of multicolored glass, set 
into a web of gray concrete ribs which carry the 
sparkling chipped glass chunks six stories high, 
right up to the ridge of the pointed roof. This tent of 
flashing ruby, amber, emerald, and sapphire—ar- 
ranged in Harrison's abstract design of the Crucifix- 
ion on the north side and the Resurrection on the 
south—encloses the entire nave and its plain, un- 
finished mahogany pews. We were immersed in 
soaring space and jeweled light. In the rear, in the 
chancel, which is mysteriously dark again, rises a 
thin, stark cross of wood. The only other focal 
point is the high marble pulpit to the left with its 
angled marble sounding board tilting above it. 

We were so impressed that, much against our 
habit, we decided to take the trip again the next day 
to attend service in this inspiring edifice. And I 
could well understand the emotions of the worker, 
who, when the scaffolding was first removed from 
the complex interior construction, was heard to cry 
out: “Magnifico!” 

Only much later, after the impact of this highly 
dramatic architecture had somewhat faded, did some 
second thoughts occur. Why, for instance, did the 
cross in the chancel have to be artificially spot- 
lighted? It spoils the wonderful honesty of the struc- 
ture and, once you've caught on to this trick, seems 
to border on “Kitsch” (which, in the event you are 
not acquainted with this eminently useful but un- 
translatable German word, means something like 
sentimental tawdriness, such as rainbow-colored 
whipped cream served to the strains of a Wurlitzer 
organ or most objects in curio shops). The cross 
should stand out against the dark chancel, of course. 
But daylight, I feel, would make it stand out far 
more convincingly. 

Another complaint I have is the odd, *modern- 
istic" shape of the pulpit—with its tilted sounding 
board which the church's publicity release ration- 


alized as symbolizing an “open Bible." It makes 
the minister look like a jack-in-the-pulpit and, like 
the rather small entrance to the church, is somehow 
irritatingly reminiscent of Detroit-type "styling" 
rather than design. 

I wondered, too, about the glass corridor which 
runs parallel along the back of the church. Its pur- 
pose is, of course, to keep the minister and choir 
both dry and out of the sanctuary as they walk from 
the parish house to the choir room which adjoins 
the chancel. The walk is much like the “follow-the- 
green-lights" one to the Grand Central shuttle train 
in the Times Square subway. But worse, hidden 
away behind the building this surface tunnel is and 
looks swept under the rug. 

But none of these things can even remotely de- 
tract from this marvelous achievement which is the 
result of years of groping and searching on the part 
of its architect and—perhaps even more importantly 
—his amazing ability to carry the congregation along 
in this creative process. For what astounded me 
more than the structure is the fact that it stands in 
all its heretic originality and brazen stylelessness (it's 
certainly not “modern” in the S.O. & M. sense) in 
the midst of an essentially conservative medley of 
exurbanites and old New England families. It seems 
to prove that public taste need not be an obstacle to 
architectural genius if the architect is as sincere and 
persuasive as Harrison. 


Russell E. Davis, one of the trustees of the church, 
whom I asked about this, smiled: “We certainly 
never dreamed of anything like this. When our 
congregation first started talking about a new church 
back in 1952, most of us had visions of English 
Gothic. That, we found, would have cost us at least 
three or four million dollars. So our thoughts shifted 
to the traditional church architecture you find around 
here. You know, Colonial. We talked to about 
fifteen architects, but we weren't satisfied. 

“Then someone suggested we try a modern 
architect and we decided to approach a really good 
one, Someone else knew Mr. Harrison, so we asked 
him. We had no idea what would come of it." 

In most cases, unfortunately, the result of co- 
operation between a vaguely conservative congrega- 
tion and a modern architect is vagueness. What 
emerges is a "contemporary" church designed to 
"integrate" with a suburban environment for which 
some builder's modification of modified Colonial, 
on the order of Stouffers or Howard Johnson's 
restaurants, has set the architectural style. The archi- 
tect's ingenuity expresses itself mainly in such things 
as the loudspeaker system (which permits the ladies 
in the parish kitchen to follow the service while 
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preparing refreshments) or the theatrical lighting 
effect in the sanctuary (which may or may not be 
push-button controlled to fit the desired mood in 
the order of service). To this Stamford offers a 
refreshing contrast. 

“Harrison is an Episcopalian, you know,” Davis 
told me. “But he studied all about our Presby- 
terian history and tradition. He asked many ques- 
tions about our service and what was essential to 
us and what was mere convention. He worked in- 
tensively with our senior minister, Donald F. Camp- 
bell, who had often preached ‘of a time to let go of 
old ideas while holding on to eternal truth’.” 

I mentioned this to Harrison when I talked to 
him later in his office, saying that he had certainly 
succeeded in letting go of the forms of the past 
while recapturing some of the spirit. “What’s wrong 
with past forms?” he countered a bit belligerently. 
“What’s modern, anyway?" He wasn't consciously 
trying to do anything but build a church for the 
people of Stamford. 

"Your starting point is always the human be- 
ing." He said, doodling a figure on a sketch pad. 
“The amount of space his rear end requires when 
he sits, the things he intends to do in the building, 
his relation to others, his mores et lares, his customs. 

*First we worked for months on the floor plan. 
The chancel, the choir stalls, the organ, space for 
800 seats, the balcony for an antiphonal choir and 
overflow crowds—the arrangement for all the things 
Don Campbell and the congregation wanted. I 
groped for a religious atmosphere. I considered 
stone columns and beams and even flying buttresses, 
but soon threw them out. Too expensive. Also we 
wanted the acoustics as near perfect as possible. The 
acoustical people I brought in, Bolt, Beranek and 
Newman of M.I.T., didn't want any obstructions to 
the smooth flow of sound. A square arrangement 
wouldn't do. We had to modify and remodify. 

*Finally we arrived at the shape of an elongated 
megaphone to spread the sound toward the rear. 
That determined the shape. The fish symbolism 
was discovered much later. When you are finally 
done, people will always rationalize." 

But the result is phenomenal. There is no 
loudspeaker system and the minister, speaking in a 
normal voice, can be heard clearly anywhere in the 
church. Musical director W. Raymond Randall, 
who plays the giant 100-stop electronic organ, is 
delighted. “Best accoustics I've ever heard in thirty- 
seven years of church music," he said. I found his 
fortissimo almost overwhelming. 

"When we finally had the floor plan, came the 
question: what cover?" Harrison continued. 

“I wanted to follow Fernand Léger's concept 
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of contrast: round against flats, contrast in colors. 
I wanted the narthex dark, the nave light, and the 
chancel dim again because I wanted to make light 
and color an integral part of the structure. We have 
lost the fundamental effect of architecture on the 
pupil of the eye which the Egyptians mastered. And 
I wanted a structure as clear and honest as Gothic. 
I groped and fussed a year or two. But I don't 
think, right off, you should ever know too clearly 
where you are going. 

“Finally I went to Europe to get away from 
this thing and perhaps find an inspiration. In Paris 
I saw two things: Léger’s stained glass windows 
and the Sainte Chapelle." 

Léger had told Harrison about Gabriel Loire, 
who, as a result, got the job of producing the 20,- 
000 glass chunks for Stamford from forms or tem- 
plates of Harrison's design. 

“In the Sainte Chapelle I thought: We could 
carry the stained glass even higher," Harrison went 
on. “I was intrigued with folded concrete. It would 
span the space without supports. At that time noth- 
ing of the kind had been done in this country. We 
didn’t have the engineers and I had to get Felix 
Samuely, a British engineer, who had done two or 
three of these things in England. He took two trips 
here and I went over twice on this job.” 

Samuely and Harrison evolved a structure of 
folded planes, tilted to meet at the top and consist- 
ing of 152 panels of concrete, some of them weighing 
eleven tons, which were precast in a Long Island 
plant and swung into place like a giant three- 
dimensional puzzle. 


To demonstrate the strength of the crimped con- 
crete shell construction, Harrison once brought a 
sort of model he had made of pleated wrapping 
paper to Stamford. He asked each member of the 
building committee to press down on it with his 
hands to see for himself that it wouldn’t budge. To 
test the construction method, Harrison himself built 
a fair-sized cement mock-up in the back yard of his 
home at Huntington, Long Island. 

“We had to solve the problem in the cheapest 
way,” Harrison explained. “There’s no sense kid- 
ding yourself. No one in recent times has ever 
said: ‘Let’s build a monument to God, we don't 
care what it costs’.” 

Together with the parish unit, which was de- 
signed in cooperation with Harrison by Willis Mills 
of the Stamford firm Sherwood, Mills and Smith, 
the church came to $1,500,000. The rest of what 
has become known as the “church plant” is a long, 
low fieldstone and glass building which frames the 
sanctuary to the east and looks as different from it 
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as a gold frame from a modern painting. "With fif- 
teen Sunday School rooms, babyfold, nursery, offices 
for the two ministers, a library-lounge, a hall with a 
stage, a large kitchen, and an exceptionally beautiful 
chapel, it serves about 2,000 members and their 
1,000 children. 


And most of them like their new church. Only a 
very few members have left since the Harrison-Mills 
building was completed, presumably in silent pro- 
test of the daring sanctuary, though “without bitter- 
ness,” as Davis put it. The vast majority reacted 
as all congregations seem to have reacted to the all 
too few original churches that have gone up in the 
past few years: They are enthusiastic. 

“When Mr. Harrison first presented his ideas 
to the congregation,” Davis said, “only one person 
spoke against them. We voted unanimously to go 
ahead. Yet I suppose many felt as I did. I thought 
it was right that our church should be expressive of 
modern times and all through the discussion and 
planning sessions I was careful not to carry any 
prejudices, to keep an open mind. When the build- 
ing was completed I was surprised and delighted.” 

“Like Harrison and Don Campbell we all groped 
and searched,” Mrs. Kind Hoyt, who with her hus- 
band helped raise the funds for the church, added. 


“And He answered. God had a hand in this 
building.” 

The most significant architectural aspect of his 
church, Harrison believes, is not just the new con- 
struction method. “The structure is wonderful,” he 
said. “We are only beginning to open up an ex- 
citing new world of space construction . . . of domes 
and rounded, hyperparaboloid frames to span space. 

*But when you've plodded through it all meth- 
odically from the beginning—the human needs, the 
floor plan, the economics, the structure—you still 
must get an emotional reaction. The answer is to 
merge art and architecture. At Stamford we did it 
by bringing in color and the stained glass design. 
I would have liked to get sculpture, too. I don't 
mean going out to buy it, but sculpture which grows 
out of the architecture. The future belongs to the 
integration of architecture, painting, sculpture and 
landscaping—to what has been called ‘total architec- 
ture.” 

By the time our interview ended, Harrison had 
waxed quite animated talking about his first church. 

“Oh, there are many mistakes at Stamford,” he 
said as I left. “But the final question always is: Is 
the thing beautiful?” 

I think it is, Mr. Harrison. 
would start arguing about it. 


And I wish people 


Admonitions to a Young Architect 


An Architect should always be 

A model of sobriety; 

Yes, you should never, never sink 

To sottishness brought on by drink. 
That is, unless a client should 

Break out some scotch aged in wood, 
And while you both get tight as swine, 
He signs upon the dotted line. 


An Architect should ever be wary 

Of any slick contemporary, 

Who with a glib and oily tongue, 
Takes foul advantage of the young 
And offers you a partnership. 

Be careful, it may be a gyp; 

His charming ways may be a cloak 

To swipe the cash and leave you broke. 


An Architect should so resolve 

That he will never once involve 

That he will never once involve 

Himself with any female who, 

Though she may be très bon to woo. 
Will lead him into actions rash, 

Costing a lot of hard-earned cash, 

And when too long with her he’s tarried, 
Disclose that she’s already married. 


So take your alcohol with care; 

Of potulence you must beware. 
Think twice about association 

If you'd avoid extermination. 
Whenever you should crave affection, 
Indulge with only circumspection. 
These admonitions don’t neglect 

If you would be an Architect. 


RALPH MITCHELL CROSBY, AIA 
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The ever vivacious French Quarter, a supreme 
cuisine, authentic jazz and “99% air-conditioning” 


await architects and their wives at 


The 1959 Convention City 


by ALBERT J. WOLF, JR. 
Chairman of the Host Chapter Activities Committee, 1959 ara Convention 


New Orleans, the scene of the 1959 ara Convention, is a favorite among 
convention-goers. The city is booked solid for many years in advance for 
conventions which, along with the annual events customarily held in New 
Orleans, overtax the hotel facilities. Since New Orleans holds an annual Mardi 
Gras, a mid-winter sports festival (known to most as the Sugar Bowl), a Spring 
Fiesta, is the center of yachting regattas, tennis and golf tournaments, as well 
as being the port of entry for the Caribbean and South American cruises, you 
can well see that the city has had to atune itself to accommodate the visitor. 

There are three native features which most Americans associate with this 
city: the French Quarter and its architecture, Creole cooking, and jazz. The 
ladies of New Orleans have arranged opportunities for the convention visitors 
to partake of all of these attractions. A guide book has been prepared giving 
in detail the history of the French Quarter as well as the Bayou St. John area 
and the Garden District. These two latter historically important areas of the 
city are often overlooked by the casual visitor. 

As you know, the convention is in June, and the weather in New Orleans at 
that time is rather warm. Because of this, airconditioned buses will stand by 
to ride you through these areas in comfort (and, unfortunately, speed). The 
true lover of history will walk through the French Quarter in order to visit 
the little patios hidden from the street, to browse in the many fine antique 
stores, and to wait for the proper lighting for photographs. The walking tour 
is the only satisfactory way to get the full flavor of old New Orleans. The 
streets are narrow, having been laid out for carriages. The buildings are 
immediately adjacent to the sidewalks, known in New Orleans as "banquettes." 
Since the old homes were entered from a carriage-way which led to the patio 
surrounded by its high walls, the patio can only be found by investigation. 

Historically, this part of town is Spanish, although there are some examples 
left of the earlier French era. One of these, the Ursuline Convent, has a de- 
lightfully aromatic herb garden, thus appealing to several senses at once. 
Jackson Square, the old Place d'Armes, is the heart of the French Quarter. 
It is bordered on one side by the Cathedral and the old Spanish state buildings 
and on two sides are the oldest apartment houses in America, known as the 
Pontalbu Buildings; on the fourth side is the Mississippi. The statue of General 
Jackson, the hero of the Battle of New Orleans, rears on his horse as if he 
had just seen the late Cecil B. deMille’s production of “Lafitte the Pirate.” 
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A typical residential street in the Garden District of New Orleans. 


The Bayou St. John Area is exemplary, on a 
smaller scale of the River Plantations. This area, 
now a part of the city and easily accessible, faces 
a bayou which was one of the water entrances to 
the City. A fine example of architecture located 
on the bank of this bayou is the old Spanish custom- 
house. 

The Garden District area developed when the 
Americans moved into Louisiana and were not 
accepted by the Creole society. These homes are 
not only typical of the early nineteenth century 
feeling for space, but are set on lovely grounds 
amid oaks, magnolias and well-tended gardens, 
Arrangements are being made to be received in 
several of these homes which have been maintained 
as private residences. 

To sustain the inner man—and woman, New 
Orleans offers a unique cuisine. Again, the cook- 
ing, like the architecture, is a mixture of the French 
and Spanish ancestry, well laced with Caribbean 
and a touch of Indian. In general, Creole cook- 
ing is not so subtle and delicate as the French, or so 
broad as the Spanish; it is rather an adaptation of 
the native products tempered to the taste. Rice, 
not the potato, is the staple food and is used in num- 


berless combinations. You may try it in a gumbo, 
which is really the product of everything left over 
in the refrigerator, plus shrimp or chicken and okra 
filé. Jambalaya is gumbo's first cousin. Again 
the basis is rice with shrimp, ham, chicken and 
“what they didn’t eat last night,” all piled into a 
steaming mountain sprinkled with paprika. Craw- 
fish bisque (and please don’t call them KRAfish) is 
also closely related. This delightful concoction takes 
several days to make, including picking of the craw- 
fish and then boiling them down with several secret 
ingredients to end in a mouthwatering, stomach- 
satisfying bowl. Rice again tempers the fire. No 
one who claims any identification with the French 
would fail to experiment with eggs. The local 
restaurants and the more adept housewives are 
expert in preparing eggs St. Denis, eggs Sardu, and 
the most delicate of omelettes. Of the latter, a 
Spanish omelette is perhaps the most typical of the 
natives. 

Surrounded on three sides by the Mississippi and 
on the fourth by Lake Pontchartrain, it is only 
natural that seafood should be an important part 
of the local menu. The area abounds with both 
fresh and saltwater fish as well as shrimp, crabs and 
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oysters. A few of the choice dishes are oysters Bien- 
ville, shrimp Cardinal, trout Almondine, and crab- 
meat Maison. No receipe could replace the neces- 
sity for enjoying these delicacies in the reality. 
Adjacent to the French Quarter is the time-hon- 
ored French Market. Here may be purchased the 
farmers’ produce and here each morning may be 
seen the restaurant owners, as well as the more enter- 
prising ladies, doing their daily marketing. When 
next seen, the farmers’ lowly lettuce, endive, or 
beets appear dressed for the best and easy to swal- 
low. It is perhaps interesting to note that the favor- 
ite salad in the fine restaurants is a mixed green 
without vegetables but with highly delectable dress- 
ing. In order that you may be directed to at least 
one of these fine restaurants, a breakfast has been 
arranged at one of the world famous places with 
the hopes that once having found your way there, 
you will return. But don’t overlook places like 
Antoine’s, Galatoire’s, Arnaud’s, the Four Seasons 
or Gourmet. In the latter you may have your 
choice of fifty kinds of coffee. Since the local coffee 
is mixed with chicory, and dripped slowly, you will 
probably want to sample it also at the French Market. 
The Mardi Gras season in New Orleans starts on 
Twelfth Night, which is the twelfth night after 
Christmas, and culminates on Shrove Tuesday, or 
the beginning of Lent. During the entire season 
various organizations hold elaborate evening balls. 
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The Port of New Orleans at night. Last year the port handled more than fifty million tons of cargo. 
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One of the famous Pontalba Apartments facing Jackson Square. 


The members of the organization mask and a tableau 
is presented. Attendance at these balls is by invita- 
tion only and constitutes the center of the debutantes’ 
season. In the last week of the pre-lenten period, 
street parades are held. The production of papier 
máché floats takes a full year. Riding on the floats 
are members of the sponsoring organization who 
throw trinkets to the crowd. Many native New 
Orleanians have never seen the floats, so busy are 
they grabbing for these baubles. Mardi Gras Day 
is the climax and the entire day is dedicated to mask- 
ing, parades, and sometimes, like this year, rain. 
Rex, who is King of Carnival, reigns supreme and 
the activities of the populace vary from complete 
abandonment to the idea of Mardi Gras, to "let's 
go look at the parade and then go home.” A lunch- 
eon has been planned during Convention Week at 
which some local authorities on the Carnival Season 
will explain the background and details. Royal robes 
and costumes will be modeled. 

The history of jazz is an integral part of the history 
of New Orleans. A derivative of the African slave 
rhythms, overlaid with the emotional outpouring 


of a naturally expressive group, it has resulted in 
America's contribution to the world of music. At 
one period in the history of New Orleans, the houses 
of ill repute were restricted to an area known as 
Storeyville. Basin Street was the center of this 
area, which is adjacent to the French Quarter but 
not a part of it. The Professors generally associated 
with these houses were, in many cases, the best-known 
names in the annals of jazz. Small groups would 
play after working hours developing the subtle 
rhythms and individual expressions which we asso- 
ciate with this music. The center of jazz moved up 
the river to Memphis and Chicago and thence to 
the world. There remain in New Orleans though, 
many small bars and evening entertainment spots 
where good contemporary jazz can be heard, al- 
though it has a professional veneer. You can walk 
into these small spots and for the price of a drink 
you may spend an evening. Many of them provide, 
in addition to jazz, a form of entertainment that has 
a reasonably limited appeal. This is known as the 
"strip tease.” Some of the better known exponents 
of this highly esoteric art are liberal in their demon- 


New Orleans is famed for its beautiful homes. Shown below are houses along the Bayou St. John. 


stration, generous in their time, and surely can 
wiggle. 

To provide the convention visitor with a sample 
of New Orleans attractions of the evening, the ladies 
have planned a night of jazz on the Mississippi. The 
steamer President will make a two-hour voyage up 
and down the river. This trip is a favorite, not 
only with visitors, but with the natives of the city. 
A fine New Orleans jazz band will entertain both for 
visual and auditory purposes as well as for dancing. 
In addition, the services have been secured of a 
group of young boys who make their own music on 
homemade instruments and dance. In New Orleans, 
these are known as “Spasm Bands." The traditional 
drink of the river is mint julep. We hope you will 
partake with us in this aromatic concoction. 

The season, as we have said, is warm, but New 
Orleans is approximately 99% airconditioned. This 
includes not only the hotels, the restaurants, the 
night clubs, the stores and the homes, but many 
of the automobiles. Bring your summer clothes, 
your wives and your best humor, for your spare time 
enjoyment of "The City That Care Forgot"! 


St. Louis Cathedral built in 1794 is one of the most 
famous religious structures in this country. 


The Cabildo, now a part of the Louisiana State Museum, was built in 1795 as the seat of the Spanish govern- 
ing body. In this building took place the final signing of the Louisiana Purchase. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION 


Some Laghter Aspects 


THE PROGRAM OF THE NEW ORLEANS AIA CHAPTER WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


The Women's Auxiliary of the New Orleans AIA 
Chapter is looking forward to your visit. Tradition- 
ally, the ladies of the South are the hostesses for any 
entertainment. The wives, mothers and daughters of 
the New Orleans architects have arranged a series of 
functions for your entertainment so that you may 
enjoy your stay to the fullest. Among these func- 
tions are: 


Monday, June 22, Morning 
A View of Our City 


A “rubberneck” trip of the Old and New City. You 
will certainly find one or more areas you wish to re- 
visit. Each bus will be furnished with the usual guide 
and supplemented by a host who will give the tour an 
architectural slant. Not only will you have an op- 
portunity to see new civic and residential construc- 
tion, but also to visit prize winning schools. 


Tuesday, June 23, Morning 


Breakfast at Brennan's 


This is one of the treats of New Orleans. A world- 
famous restaurant, newly reconstructed, but with tra- 
ditional Creole cuisine. Delightful food in delightful 
surroundings. 


Wednesday, June 24, 10 to 12 


A View of the Garden District 


Most visitors overlook this important part of New 
Orleans. The large, well-preserved, gracious homes 
set among magnificent trees. You will be welcomed 


on the buses by hostesses informed on the back- 
ground of the area and the individual homes. 


Wednesday, June 24, 12:30 pm 
The Mardi Gras Luncheon 


Every stranger in New Orleans wants to know about 
our annual Carnival. We have arranged a luncheon 
with audio-visual aids—in true-life color and dimen- 
sion to give you this picture. 


Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 pm 
Jazz on the Mississippi 


Join us on our main artery for several hours of boat- 
ing. “New Orleans Jazz,” as expounded by our local 
bands and entertainers, will be featured—with the 
customary refreshments. You may dance, view the 
harbor, or simply sit noisily in a dark corner. The 
Mississippi will dominate the party, as it does the 
city. 

Plantation Tours 
Tours have been organized on both sides of the 
river, providing visits to the neighboring Plantations. 
Again guides will tell you of the traditions and cus- 
toms of this phase of Louisiana life. East tour: Tues- 
day, June 23, 1 to 5 pm; West tour: Thursday, June 
25, 10:30 to 5 pm. 


Although New Orleans has a reputation for being a 
“City of Sin,” all the events are planned by the ladies 
to be both legal and moral. And don't worry about 
the heat—everything is air conditioned. 
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Roosevelt Hotel New Orleans, la. June 22-26 


International Room 
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AIA GENERAL REGISTRATION 


EXHIBITORS 
REGISTRATION 


S. 


Booth Exhibitor 
10 ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Barrett Division 
15 ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
47 AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY 
29 AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, THE 
39 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
(in cooperation with Arkla Air 
Conditioning Corp.) 
33  AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE CO. 
43  AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORP. 


E R 


AMMERMAN COMPANY, INC, 
ANDERSEN CORPORATION 
ARCADIA METAL PRODUCTS 
ARKETEX CERAMIC CORP. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Floor Division 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS 
BILCO COMPANY, THE 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


Booth Arrangement 
1959 AIA CONVENTION 


34 CALORIC APPLIANCE CORP. 

49  CARADCO INCORPORATED 

20 CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
65 CELOTEX CORPORATION, THE 


70 COLUMBIA ACOUSTICS & 
FIREPROOFING CO. 


63 COLUMBUS COATED FABS. CORP, 
51  CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, INC. 

30 CORNING GLASS WORKS 

66 CRANE CO. 

74  CUPPLES PRODUCTS CORP. 
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60  CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Curon Division 
40  DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. 
27  DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSN. 
46 DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, THE 
48  DUKANE CORPORATION 
35 DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
CO., E. I. 
14  FLEXICORE MFRS. ASSN. 
5-6 MICHAEL FLYNN MFG. CO. 
22 GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Room Air Cond. Dept. 
1 HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
3 HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2 HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. 
CO., INC. 


28 HUNTER-DOUGLAS ALUMINUM 
CORP. 
Div. Bridgeport Brass Co. 


4 HUNTINGTON FURNITURE CORP. 


Prizes — 
An Innovation for 1959 


By J. Winfield Rankin, CONVENTION MANAGER 


75 INDEPENDENT NAIL & Following a pattern established the winner’s name will appear. 
PACKING CO. successfully in many state and re- Every corporate member regis- 
42 INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS CO. gional conventions, The Institute will tering at the booths will have a 
18 JUST MANUFACTURING CO. this year make available prizes to be chance to win one of the daily 
71 KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL aWarded only to corporate members prizes, and the Grand Prize. 
SALES INC. registering at the various Product All prizes must be picked up 
53 KENTILE, INC. Exhibit booths. To ensure early and before noon, Friday, June 26. 
45  LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLAss co. frequent visits to the displays, there The Grand Prize will be given 
69 MASTIC TILE CORP. OF AMERICA Will be two daily prizes of gifts worth only to a corporate member 
31 W. R. MEADOWS, INC. about $100 each, on Tuesday, present at the time of the draw- 
21 MILLER BROTHERS CO., INC. Wednesday and Thursday. The ing, which will be held just prior 
13 MILLER COMPANY, THE grand prize to be awarded on Fri- to the adjournment of the Con- 
Заа day will be worth approximately vention on Friday. 
REG. COMPANY $500. Awards will be made by a Sketches of the booths planned for 
72 МО-ЅАІ ASSOCIATES, INC. Committee of Exhibitors by means this year indicate that the exhibitors 
9 MOSAIC TILE COMPANY, THE of the following procedure: are emphasizing the Convention 
41 NUTONE Each booth has a number. theme, “Design,” and the ways their 
68 OWENS CORNENO EBIRGIAS The first drawing will be to products can contribute to this phase 
CORP. select a booth. The registra- of the architectural solution. 
25 PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. tion book from that booth will Time is being set aside in the 
17 S. Н. POMEROY COMPANY then be obtained and subse- mornings and afternoons for visiting 
SB. PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION quent drawings will select the the product exhibits while refreshing 
page and line number on which oneself with a cup of coffee. 


7 RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
36  REZ-WOOD TONES, INC. 


62 RICHMOND PLUMBING 
FIXTURES DIV. 


73  RILCO LAMINATED PROD., INC. 
50 ROBERTSON CO., Н. Н. 
64 SIMPLEX TIME RECORDER CO. 


57 ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
Panelyte Div. 


44 STEELCRAFT MFG. CO., THE 

32 TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 

55  UNISTRUT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
24 U. 5. CERAMIC TILE CO. 

52 U. S. PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
19 UNIVERSAL-RUNDLE CORP. 

56 WARE LABORATORIES, INC. 

59  WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 

54 WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO., THE 
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WHAT AND WHOM YOU WILL SEE AT SOME OF THE EXHIBITORS' BOOTHS 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BARRETT DIVISION 
Bootb No. 10 
Built-Up Roofing, Pitch, Saturated Felt 
Insulation Board, Flashing Systems, Drain 
Connections. R. S. Dugger will be on 
hand to answer questions. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Bootb No. 15 
Alcoa's exhibit will be built around vari- 
ous new ideas on solar shades and decora- 
tive screens. Included will be their newly- 
announced Sol-Dec system, a unique solar 
and decorative shade offering complete 
design versatility for the architect within 
the economies afforded by mass produc- 
tion techniques. Another new product will 
be a circular, die-cast aluminum grille. 
The company will be represented by J. M. 
Arnold. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO. INC. 

Bootb No. 47 
"Year Round" airconditioning for school 
classrooms is possible with use of the 
HerNel-Cool II unit ventilator, to be dis- 
played and demonstrated. The manufac- 
turer says it is the only system which 
automatically provides hot weather air- 
conditioning, controlled winter heating, 
all-year ventilating and classroom ventila- 
tion cooling. The heater-ventilator units 
may be installed when the building is 
built, and the chiller unit added to the 
boiler room later if desired. No ducts 
are needed. The many other features of 
the HerNel-Cool II unit will be pointed 
out by Charles S. Stock, who will be in 
charge of the booth. 


AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

Booth No. 29 
Anaconda Extruded Shapes, Sheets, Rods 
and Tubes of various alloys. The company 
will be represented by W. M. Dowd. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
ARKLA AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


Booth No. 39 


The sudden popularity of outdoor gas 
lights will receive a new impetus by this 
display of Arkla's five gas lamp designs, 
“Sentry,” "Cabildo," “Flair,” "Heritage" 
and "Doorman." Besides their smart de- 
signs, with a nostalgic touch of yesterday, 
these outdoor lights are essentially practi- 
cal in that they are "insect repellent" since 
they create light on the yellow band of 
the color spectrum. 


Also displayed will be the Arkla-Servel 


"Sun Valley" all-year gas-burning air- 
conditioners—heat in the winter, cooling 
in the summer, air circulation all year 
round. J. Alan Davis will be in charge 
of the booth. 


AMMERMAN COMPANY, INC. 
Booth No. 67 


The Ammerman Company will display 
its new AirXpeler PB-BCD Power Roof 
Exhausters and RC AirXpeler and Air- 
Mpeler Gravity Exhausters molded out 
of reinforced Fiberglas. 


The advantages of molded reinforced 
Fiberglas are its strength and extreme 
lightness. It is an inert substance, making 
it highly corrosion resistant. These units 
can be in many colors and since the color- 
ing is impregnated throughout the plas- 
tic resin they are colorfast. Fiberglas 
also acts as a sound deadening material. 
The exhibit will be in charge of C. L. 
Ammerman. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Bootb No. 16 


Featured here will be two of the com- 
pany's newest and most luxurious plastic 
flooring products: the heavy-duty Tessera 
series in Armstrong Vinyl Corlon, and 
the lustrous new Opalesq Vinyl Tile. The 
back wall of the exhibit will contain 
samples of all seven Tessera colorings and 
will include illuminated full-color Ekta- 
chromes showing Tessera installations at 
various grade levels, A small plexiglass 
case mounted on the back wall will con- 
tain samples of the tiny, square-faced 
vinyl cubes which make up the unusual 
wearing surface of Tessera. 


18"x18" Opalesq Vinyl Tiles will also be 
displayed, beneath another plexiglass 
case containing samples of the four vinyl 
components used in creating the airy 
dimensional effect of the material. Com- 
plete technical information on both prod- 
ucts will be available at the booth, which 
will be in charge of C. M. Barnes and 
J. J. Van Eman, 


THE BILCO COMPANY 

Booth No. 11 
The Bilco Type L Roof Scuttle will be 
featured in this booth, showing how to 
carry a stair tower to the roof without 
the need for a pent house. There will 
also be information on other Bilco prod- 
ucts—"spring-balanced” doors for access 
through any horizontal surface, such as 
roofs, ceilings, floors or sidewalks. The 
exhibit will be in charge of B. E. Farrell. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORP. 

Booth No. 43 
The American-Saint Gobain Corporation 
will feature glass spandrels, glare-reduc- 
ing glass and heat absorbing glass. In 
addition, their complete line of patterned 
glass and colored plate glass will be on 
display. The exhibit will be staffed by 
Richard K. Laurin. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
HUNTER DOUGLAS DIVISION 
Bootb No. 28 
This exhibit will display the latest addi- 
tions to the FLEXALUM line of quality- 
designed window accessories, including 
the following: 
FLEXALUM TWI-NIGHTER Venetians— 
the full closure blind 
FLEXALUM VERTICALS—the new height 
of interior window decorating 
FLEXALUM WOVEN ALUMINUM — for 
draperies and shades 
FLEXALUM—new wide slat louver for 
vertical blinds 


W. O. Spiess, Advertising Manager, will 
be in charge of the display. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Booth No. 12 
The Briggs plumbing fixture display will 
be in charge of H. L. Tullos. 


CARADCO, INC. 
Booth No. 49 


New Bilt-Well Unitized Casements and 
New Simple System of Angle and Bow 
Bay Construction; Cabinets. H. A. Muir 
will be in charge of the exhibit. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, INC. 
Booth No. 51 


Congoleum-Nairn will display their latest 
novelties, such as Nairon Custom "Dy- 
nasty” Vinyl Tile and Inserts, with which 
any mechanic—or a do-it-yourselfer—can 
create custom designs. There will also be 
their all-purpose vinyl asbestos tile 
"Brushwood," which is tough and dur- 
able and can be used below grade or 
with radiant heating. Flor-Ever "Cosmo- 
politan" Vinyl is a new addition to their 
line of vinyl sheet-goods, being a com- 
bination of highly polished “marble 
chips” surrounded by richly colored gran- 
ules of “marble dust,” highlighted by 
iridescent metallics embedded in the clear 
vinyl. “Tiffany” is 100% vinyl with no 
filler added, in a wonderful blend of 
shimmering metallics in six pearlescent 
colors. This colorful exhibit will be in 
charge of Robert C. Kopyta. 
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CRANE CO. 
Booth No. 66 


A boon for tidy housewives who are 
sick of mopping around conventional 
watercloset bowls will be exhibited in 
the Crane booth — the Walsan Modern 
Off-The-Floor Closet for homes, with elec- 
tric pushbutton flushing. Even the tank 
is hidden in the wall, with a flush access 
panel. Also to be displayed are the New 
Crown circular countertop type lavatory 
with New Singl-ese Faucet; the New 
Crescent Lavatory with custom cabinet, 
and the New Singl-ese controls for bath 
tubs and kitchen sinks. There will also 
be a display of the New Superior Water 
Heater, gas-burning, with  glass-lined 
tank. In charge of the booth will be 
F. P. Uphues, of the Crane Co. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Booth No. 22 


GE's Room Airconditioner Department 
will display its new BuiltIn Thinline 
Airconditioner, a unit no thicker than 
most masonry walls, which presents only 
a flat surface on the interior, projecting 
315" into the room, and louvers on the 
exterior. Economy through flexibility is 
the manufacturer's claim, plus no inter- 
ference with interior wall decoration. 


GE will also introduce at their exhibit 
their "Thermaline," not to be available 
until 1960. Like the Thinline, Therma- 
line is a room-sized unit installed within 
the thickness of the walls, but it offers 
year-round heating and cooling. Basically, 
it is a heat pump, with controls set to 
keep all spaces ar the desired temperature 
the year round. The exhibit will be in 
charge of C. E. Ring. 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
Bootb No. 61 


In addition to their well-known line of 
drinking fountains for school and indus- 
trial use, Haws will display the Haws- 
Kramer H-K "Silent Service," a concealed 
flush valve that minimizes bathroom 
flushing noises. It is particularly designed 
for wall-mounted toilet bowls; operation 
can be either manual or by electric push- 
button. 


Two new fiberglas units will also be dis- 
played: the one-piece deck-top receptor 
and fountain unit made to meet special 
building code requirements which call 
for a drinking fountain separate from 
the sink; and a multiple, wall-mounted 
drinking fountain (three bubblers) in a 
handsome streamlined design, coming in 
five colors. Another display feature will 
be the Haws Model FL-1 Fluoride Unit, 
a drinking fountain attachment which 
provides correctly fluorinated water where 
required. Terry R. Haws will be on hand 
to answer questions. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 

Booth No. 3 
Hillyard will feature their well-known 
products for the initial treatment and 
subsequent maintenance of all types of 
floors. ATA-numbered files will be avail- 
able, showing both architects’ (short 
form) and contractors’ (long form) 
specifications for proper treatment of 
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floors—including wood, concrete, ter- 
razzo, clay tile and resilient flooring ma- 
terials. Properly treated and untreated 
samples of the various flooring materials 
will be displayed. In charge of the ex- 
hibit will be the ever-popular Elliott C. 
“Jack” Spratt. 


INDEPENDENT NAIL AND PACKING CO, 
Booth No. 75 


This display of threaded nails will be in 
charge of Arthur S. Tisch. (See Page 12) 


MASTIC TILE CORP, OF AMERICA 

Booth No. 69 
Matico’s new “Lode O'Gold” tile will be 
featured, along with an exhibit of their 
complete line of asphalt, vinyl-asbestos 
and rubber tiles. “Lode O'Gold" is an 
Aristo-flex vinyl-asbestos tile with metallic 
markings in each of four colors—ebony, 
golden birch, cedar and ash. The softly 
gleaming pattern is suitable for either 
floor or wall use. 


Matico will also display the several new 
colors which they have added to their 
standard lines of asphalt, rubber and 
vinyl-asbestos tiles—some of which are 
quite novel, such as #3009 marbelized 
in gray with bright pink, yellow, blue, 
charcoal and white. Garland Kellog will 
be on hand at the booth to greet visitors. 


MO-SAI ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Bootb No. 72 


The many colors and textures of Mo-Sai 
precast panels will be featured in this 
booth. Mo-Sai panels can be used as sur- 
facing, concrete forms (one or two sides), 
insulated curtain walls, or as complete 
wall units. Widely used on new con- 
struction, Mo-Sai is also easily adapted 
to the renovation of old buildings and 
the re-surfacing of existing walls. John 
H. Bell will be in charge of the booth. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 

Booth No. 25 
Pittsburgh will feature "Design With 
Glass" showing many new decorative 
glasses, as well as their standard products 
used in different ways—plate glass, parti- 
tion glass, S Dp glass, decora- 
tive glass and colored glass—also variable 
transmittance glass and the new curtain 
wall metal construction. The exhibit will 
be in charge of William R. Evans. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 

Booth No. 7 
The esthetic and practical advantages of 
cedar roofs and walls will be the theme of 
this exhibit — shingles, machine-grooved 
shakes and luxurious handsplit shakes. In 
addition to their inherent texture and 
charm, these three exterior building mate- 
rials provide the finest natural insulation 
and durability. Machine-grooved shakes 
are a relatively new variation of the basic 
shingle. Their sides have been trimmed 
to exact right angles to the butts and tips, 


and they have been run through a ma- 
chine which literally grooves out their 
faces. 


Handsplit shakes are rapidly gaining in 
popularity in the Middle West and Б 
Always prized on the West Coast for their 
rustic charm and rugged texture, these 
shakes are manufactured by splitting cedar 
blocks either by hand or by machine. 
Demonstrating the varieties of shingles 
will be Virgil G. Peterson. 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
PANELYTE DIVISION 

Bootb No. 57 
"GALAXY," the brightest star in plastic 
laminates, will be featured in this exhibit. 
Golden flecks, with a touch of silver, give 
it a sparkle and richness that have made 
it a favorite for walls and work surfaces. 
S. D. Boudreau, Jr., Assistant Advertising 
Manager, will be on hand to demonstrate 
the merits of the material. 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 
Booth No. 32 


This booth will show the use of glued 
laminated timber products in such widely 
divergent types of buildings as a field 
house, schools, churches and banks. Scale 
models of actual jobs will show the struc- 
tural framework of glued laminated 
beams, arches and domes. The jobs will 
be further identified by large color photo- 
graphs of the completed installations. 


Their heavy roof decking products will 
also be exhibited, showing their Western 
Red Cedar Tim-Deck, Blonde Tim-Deck, 
and the new Oak Panel Tim-Deck. 
Through the use of a miniature electric 
train layout, the exhibit will convey the 
fact that all of these laminated products 
made with Northwestern woods are read- 
ily available for shipment to any point in 
the United States. The company will be 
represented by Lawrence H. Price. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 

Bootb No. 52 
US Plywood will feature an important 
new product, WELD WOOD GLAS- 
WELD, an asbestos reinforced structural 
building panel with a permanent fused 
enamel surface. Available in more than 
thirty colors and patterns, Glasweld is 
guaranteed for exterior use. 


Other products exhibited will include 
Weldwood Architectural Panelling in a 
variety of exotic woods, Weldwood Acous- 
tical Sound Control Door, Prefinished Ply- 
wood Wall Panelling, Novoply Paniflex 
Bi-Fold Doors, Formtex concrete form 
plywood, Micarta, Flexwood and Kalis- 
tron. The exhibit will be in charge of 
F. B. Peckham. 


WARE LABORATORIES, INC, 

Bootb No. 56 
Curtain Wall Sections and Windows. The 
manufacturer will be represented by W. 
L. Hunter. 
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At this price, 


can you afford not 
to provide for 
air conditioning? 


Michigan school provides for future air conditioning 


at no extra cost, with hegel-@90)/ I unit ventilators 


School officials in Portage, Michigan weren’t interested 
in expensive frills for their new Ramona Lane Elemen- 
tary School. But they did demand an efficient, modern 
design. The provision for future air conditioning—with 
HerNel-Cool II unit ventilators—is one of the many 
built-in economies at Ramona Lane. HerNel-Cool II unit 
ventilators provide balanced classroom thermal environ- 
ment now . . . and the change to year-round air condi- 
tioning can be made at anytime by installing a packaged 
liquid chiller in the boiler room. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING COSTS “IN LINE." The 
cost for this versatile equipment was in the same range 
as equipment not adaptable to air conditioning! Heating 
and ventilating costs per square foot were slightly higher 
than those of some other schools in this area, but they 
were also lower than others! 


HEATING AND VENTILATING COSTS 
AT RAMONA LANE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMPARED 
WITH SCHOOLS NOT PROVIDING FOR FUTURE AIR CONDITIONING 


RAMONA 


LANE 
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RAMONA LANE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Portage, Michigan 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Varl O. Wilkinson 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Trend Associates, Kalamazoo 


VITAL STATISTICS—Cost per sq. ft.: $10.68; square 
footage: 58,000. Steel framing with brick; concrete slab 
on ground, classroom floors asphalt tile; corridors and 
multi-purpose room floors asbestos vinyl tile; kitchen, 
toilet, entrance floors ceramic tile. 115" steel deck, 1" 
rigid insulation and built-up roof. Metal exterior doors 
and frames; aluminum sash and curtain wall through- 
out. 18 classrooms, 2 kindergartens, art room, music 
room, library, conference room, multi-purpose room, 
cafeteria and kitchen, administrative area, 2 student 
activity areas, Exterior and interior classroom walls con- 
structed of panel wall material manufactured in standard 
sizes to save labor. Small piecework items avoided to 
keep maintenance and operating costs down. Compact 
plan also reduces amount of exterior wall. 


See Exhibit Booth 47 
MORE THAN 250 SCHOOLS 
NOW EQUIPPED WITH 


honal-i292] П uxırs 


Install now at little or no extra cost, air condition later at a great saving. 

This approach to classroom thermal comfort has made such good 
sense to architects and educators that more than 250 schools have already 
installed HerNel-COOL II equipment. 

HerNel-COOL II is the first unit ventilator to offer optional air con- 
ditioning as well as heating, ventilating and natural cooling (with out- 
side air). Units can be installed so the school enjoys the usual benefits 
of Herman Nelson unit ventilation, including the famous DRAFT|STOP 
draft control system—the only system compatible with air conditioning. 
Then, at any time—immediately, or whenever the school budget will 
allow it—the addition of a packaged liquid chiller in the boiler room 
is all that's needed for complete hot weather air conditioning. 


га 


ADD YEAR-ROUND AIR CONDITIONING AT 


A SAVINGS OF 60% TO 72%! The orig- س‎ КЫН » 
inal decision to provide for air condition- 3 T 
ing at Ramona Lane—or the school you're м x 
planning—pays big dividends when class- = < 
rooms are actually air conditioned. Large- z . 
enough piping, pipe insulation, condensate . Send for . 
drainage system and proper control system . . 
are installed originally. i E FREE . 
A packaged liquid chiller, to provide E . 
complete year-round air conditioning, can . WK еби, . 
be installed in the boiler room without dis- . А 
rupting classroom activities or without ex- ө FACT KIT on ° 
pensive building alteration costs. And you ^ ® 
can do it for an estimated 55c per square 8 school air conditioning x 
foot—a savings of about 86c per square қ Ж 
foot under individual packaged commercial This informative, up-to-the- ^ mates you can use in your own 
cooling units and about $1.41 per square T minute file on school air con- planning), and (3) the equip- & 
foot under а duct-type air conditioning : ditioning includes important ^ ment for school air condition- z 
system. ts data on (1) how air condi- ing. Address requests to: = 
- tioning affects the learning American Air Filter Com- е 
COMPARE ESTIMATED COSTS - environment, (2) the cost of pany, Inc., 215 Central Ave- е 
with roe e png i nahea SYSTEMS ы school air conditioning (in- nue, Louisville, Kentucky, At- е 
. cluding rule-of-thumb esti- tention: Jack O'Neil. e 
. . 
NUS жаа жж ас ао е 6 € es ee ed ж » 9 O 


INDIVIDUAL ADD CHILLER TO | DUCT-TYPE AIR 
GED 


For specific sources for these estimates contact 


School Air Systems Division, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AAF's School Air Systems Division offers a complete line of 


РАСКА! А ч E А 

COMMERCIAL dcm E equipment for any school air need. All the air problems of a school— 

COOLING UNITS involving heating, cooling, moving or cleaning air (or a combination 
$1.41 of all)—can be answered from one source: AAF School Air Systems. 
Por Sq. Pt. 


SEE OUR DISPLAY, BOOTH 47, 1959 А.1.А. BUILDING PRODUCT EXHIBITION 
SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS 
American Aw Fitter 


COMPANY, INC., 
These Famous Brands Identify AAF School Air Systems Equipment 


ES онло, cir moving & 


Air conditioning unit 
ventilators ө liquid 
chillers ® heating, ven- 


conditioning equipment. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Multi-zone units ® coils ® gen- 
mennano| eral oir conditioning units. 


jllinois Heoting specialties ond controls. 


See Exhibit Booth 


his is new Matico Lode-O-Gold 


Matico Lode-O-Gold, a brilliant new style in Aristoflex Vinyl-Asbestos Tile, is a modern 


expression of the golden age of elegance. The rich. golden marble adds the smart, distinctive touch 
to residences, office buildings, institutions or almost every project. It is long-wearing, easy and 
economical to maintain. The golden marble won't wear off because it goes clear through the tile. 
Available in 4 colors in 9" x 9" tiles, in 1⁄4” and standard gauge thicknesses. For specifications 
and samples write Dept. 12-6, P. O. Box 128, Vail Gate, N. Y. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Tex. e Joliet, 111. • Long Beach, Calif. « Newburgh, N. Y. 


Visit Our Exhibit Booth 69 


See Exhibit Booth 10 


WITH 


THIS SEAL... 


the Barrett SPECIFICATION® Roof becomes 
the first roof ever bonded for 25 years! 


Now the pioneer in the bonding of built-up roofs presents 
another first-—the Quarter Century Bonded Roof. 

This is the longest roofing guarantee in the history of 
the industry—a guarantee made possible by the proud 
record of the “SPECIFICATION” Roof itself. Since the 
turn of the century, Barrett “SPECIFICATION” Pitch 
and Felt have piled up phenomenal longevity records on 
the leading buildings of America. 

The best test—actual performance—conclusively proves 
that pitch provides the best weather protection for flat 
roofs. Asphalt absorbs anywhere from two to seventeen 


Visit Barrett Booth #10 at Building Products Exhibition, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


BARRETT DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


times more water than does pitch. Where prolonged 
exposure to water may be expected, as on flat roofs, 
pitch is always the expert’s choice. 

A system of improved quality controls is now used in 
the manufacture of Barrett “SPECIFICATION” Pitch 
and Felt, virtually eliminating the possibility of materials 
failure. Specify the built-up roof that is now guaranteed 
for five years longer than any other. . . the roof that has 
always been famous for outliving its bond—the Barrett 
Quarter-Century "SPECIFICATION" Roof. 
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See Exhibit Booth 7 


cedar fans freshness 
into 
home 
design 


Favorable first impressions are assured when 
you combine fresh design with quality 
merchandise. Certigroove cedar shakes give you 
the best of both. The deep-etched striations 
add interest to a wall and mask joints between 
shakes. Double-coursing with shakes creates 
bold shadow accents for home exteriors as well 
as superior insulation in all kinds of weather. 


Available in a wide array of colors, applied 
under controlled factory conditions . . . 
Certigroove cedar shakes answer your need 
for an exterior wall material with design versatility, 
low applied cost and enduring good taste. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


5510 White Building, Seattle 1, Wash. + 550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, D. C. 


For Cater е application details on Certigroove cedar shakes, see the current 


Sweet's 


t 
talog . . . or send coupon . .. 


Мате. 
Pieml — 


Address. 


Zone. State |... 


City. 
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Now were 
cooling with 


GAS 


A 22-foot wall of sheer glass . .. yet 
it’s always cool inside! — thanks to 
GA S-operated Arkla-Servel air 
conditioning 

The strikingly modern Hillside Church 
is one of four completely air-conditioned 
buildings located within Rose Hills, 
Southern California’s beautiful memo- 
rial park. Because of the liberal use 
of glass walls, and the desire for one 
central system, the air conditioning 
installation presented unique problems. 


After a careful study, the Arkla-Servel 
gas absorptive cooling system was 
chosen. “And we're completely satis- 


è lowest operating costs 
e fully automatic operation 
e long dependable service 


GAS OPERATED ARKLA-SERVEL 
ABSORPTION-TYPE WATER CHILLER 
e packaged construction 
e compact size 
e easy installation 


See Exhibit Booth 39 


fied," John D. Gregg, President. 
“Our 25-ton gas unit produces 10,000 
cubic feet of cool air per minute. And 
you can’t beat it for economy. It requires 
practically no maintenance. Since it 
uses the same boiler, it makes use of 
our heating facilities on a year-'round 
savings basis.” 


Gas absorptive cooling can put your 
heating plant on a year-round eco- 
nomical basis too. For specific infor- 
mation, call your local gas company, or 
write to the Arkla Air Conditioning 
Corporation, General Sales Office, 812 
Main Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
American Gas Association. 


See Exhibit Booth 51 


NO 


Color fall-out 


In the hand or on the floor, the color 
never changes. These superb vinyl tiles 
are translucent, not transparent! 


Now, Congoleum-Nairn presents a supremely 
luxurious, pure-vinyl tile that always keeps its 
most beautiful promises. 


In your hand, it offers the loveliest translucent and 
pearlescent colors, glorified by a brilliant shower 
of diamond flecks. On the floor, it gives you exactly 
the same colors and beauty—with no special 
adhesive needed (and no trowel marks can show, either). 


Nairon Custom Tiffany Vinyl Tiles are Ve" thick, 
available in six colors and three sizes: 9" x 9”, 12" x 127, 
18" x 18” (larger slabs on special order). 
A companion design, with the same specifications 


and glamour, is Nairon Custom Tiffany 
Metallic Vinyl, simulating the costliest of metals. 


For samples and further data write 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc. Kearny, New Jersey. 


NA IRON” 
CUSTOM 
TIFFA N ST 
W TON S L 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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GALAXY—BRIGHTEST STAR IN PLASTIC LAMINATES 


This is the beauty that created such a stir, and al- 
most overnight became the most wanted pattern in 
plastic laminates. A Panelyte original, Galaxy cap- 
tured the imagination of architects and designers, 
ho are using it not only for counter tops, but 
alls, elevator cabs, countless interior surfaces. 


Golden flecks, with a touch of silver, make Galaxy 


Panelyte unique in its effect. For the smartest colors 


and patterns . . . for new ideas 
in durable decor . . . look to 
St. Regis Panelyte, style 
leader in plastic laminates. 


May we send you free samples of color-coordinated Panelyte? Write Panelyte Division, 
St. Regis Paper Company, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


BRIGGS the style leader in plumbing fixtures 
R E 


B E A BT TVA 


New Kroger Building 
to feature over 400 


Briggs Beautyware 


fixtures 


Water closets, lavatories, drinking fountains, 
urinals, sinks—415 fixtures in all will equip the 
new story Kroger Building in Cincinnati. 
And all will be Briggs Beautyware, for good 
reason. The architects selected Briggs Beauty- 
ware with an eye to the lustrous durability of 
Briggs vitreous china, its immaculately sculp- 
tured styling, its carefully worked out functional 


features. 


These same advantages can apply to your com- 
mercial and institutional work. Specify from 
the complete, easy-to-work-with line designed 
for Briggs by Harley Earl, Inc. It is hand- 
crafted in high density vitreous china for years 
of maintenance-free operation. It is rigidly con- 
trolled in quality to assure you that it will meet 
every requirement. Specify Briggs Beautyware 
—the brand that makes the difference! 


“See our display at the Building Products Exhibition Convention o 
the American Institute of Architects, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orlean: 
June 22-26. Booth No. 12.” 


KROGER BUILDING, Cincinnati, Ohio. Owner: R. E. Dumas Milner. Architects and Engineers: 
Hedrick and Stanley, Fort Worth, Texas. Plumbing Contractor: Sam P. Wallace & Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Briggs Sultan Water Closet giv 
the advantage of wall-hung in- 
stallation plus syphon jet and 
elongated bowl. 


Briggs Lawton Urinal pro- Briggs Mercury Drinking 
vides wash-out operation, Fountain is semi-recessed, 
integral extended shields, features angle-stream, 
vitreous china strainer and _anti-squirt, chrome-plated 
flushing rim. bubbler head. 
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Alcoa Aluminum beauty that pays dividends 


Economically speaking, this ingenious curtain wall sunscreen Ornamentally, it would be difficult to find a more apt 
facade on the new Public Library in New Orleans is an admi- illustration of artistic fit The metalwork an echo of 
rable example of what inspired architects and ver atile Alcoa? historic New Orleans—a city traditionally rich in metallic, 
Aluminum can do to stretch a client's dollars. At a total c architectural adornment. 
of $160 I А г r£ diation enough to permit a Functionally, nothing could be more modern. In the over-all 
$1 00 reduction in : onditioning equipment . . . plus arrangement of Alcoa Aluminum against w Ils of glass, the 
arly savings in operation. ingenious sunscreen admits soft, glareless daylight to all three 
elevations through all four күне from dawn to 
dusk. Alcoa Architectural Gray 2010 reflects light and heat 
away from the building; Architectural Gray 2030 prevents 
glaring reflections from bouncing inside. 


and superb modern structur well worth further 
study — a source of inspiration and practical ideas that may 
well be applicable to your present or future problems. Write 
for your free copy of the Alcoa Architectural Achievement File 
on the New Orleans Public Library. Aluminum Company of 
America, 1827-F Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


BUILDING: Main Public Library, New Orleans, La. А 5 ! 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: Curtis & Davis and Associated Architects & ... the architect's metal! 
Engineers; Goldstein, Parham & Labouisse, Architects; Favrot, Reed, Mathes & aA 

Bergman, Architects ; (Sidney J. Folse, Jr., and Walter J. Rooney, Jr., Associates For other dramatic new uses of 


in Charge of Project), New Orleans, La. Ё Alcoa Aluminum for solar shading, 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: R. P. Farnsworth & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. N visit Booth 15 atthe AIA Convention: 
ALUMINUM SUBCONTRACTOR: Metal Trims, Inc., Jackson, Miss. 


GLASS— 


transparent guard against the elements 


ECAUSE of its inherent ability to resist the 
B elements, glass offers wide latitude for use 
in modern design. 

By its very nature, regular plate glass resists 


wind, moisture, fumes, gases and other damaging 


influences. But glass manufacturers have also pro- 
duced specialized glass building products . . . tinted 
glass that absorbs solar heat with minimum inter- 
ference with visible light transmission. „insulating 
glass that maintains desired temperature and hu- 


PAINTS - GLASS - 


PITTSBURGH 


CHEMICALS - 


PLATE 


BRUSHES - 
GLASS 


midity levels . . . extra-thick, heat-strengthened 
glass that resists the fiercest weather conditions. 
A trained staff of Architectural Representatives 


1з at your service to acquaint you with Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Company's quality specialized glass 
products. Please feel free to confer with them at 
any time about your problems in the selection 
and application of glass. 

See Sweet's Architectural File— Sections Je, 
7a, 13e, 16a, 16d, 21 


PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Lighting conditions 
and resilient floors 


— with special reference 


See Exhibit Booth 16 


O°ET ‘ON 2113 VIV 


to schools — 


The theory and practice of lighting engineering have 
advanced rapidly in the past few years, providing archi- 
tects with a variety of valuable new techniques for im- 
proving interior environments. While floors are cer- 
tainly not the most important consideration in lighting 
problems, they are among the variables architects 
should keep in mind. How much light is reflected (or 
absorbed) by floors bears heavily on the over-all light- 
ing of any interior. 

This report summarizes general considerations, with 
special attention to schools. Further data is readily 
available: A chart giving the light reflectivity values of 
all colors of all Armstrong floors will be found in the 
Armstrong Technical Data Book (A.L.A. File No. 23-G). 
Reprints of this chart are also available. It's advisable 
to consult this before selecting floors to meet previously 
defined lighting requirements. Your Armstrong Archi- 
tectural-Builder Consultant can provide additional 
help. And, if especially complex problems arise, he can 
get you the assistance of the Armstrong Research and 
Development Center. 


Flooring color and gloss basic factors 
Flooring colors play a basic role in determining how 
much light floors reflect. Naturally, light colors usually 
reflect more light than dark colors. However, people 
with normal color vision are most sensitive to colors to- 
ward the middle of the visible spectrum, and sensitivity 
decreases toward both the violet and red ends. This 
factor should be kept in mind in selecting flooring 
colors. In the aforementioned chart of light-reflectivity 
values for Armstrong floors, values have been weighted 
to take this eye-sensitivity into account. 

A second basic factor is gloss, which is determined 
largely by the composition of the flooring material. A 
high-gloss flooring surface has lower light reflectivity 
than a matte (low-gloss) one. This is because a matte 
surface reflects light about evenly in all directions, 
while a high-gloss surface behaves more like a mirror 
and tends to reflect light directly instead of diffusing it. 
Gloss also affects color values, making the color in a 
high-gloss floor look slightly darker than the same color 
in a low-gloss floor. 

All types of Armstrong floors come in many different 
colors. And, conversely, many colors are common to 
different types of floors with different degrees of glossi- 


ness. So іп areas where special lighting standards must 
be met, practically any value can be obtained and any 
decorative needs met simply by choosing from various 
colors in one type of floor — or from similar colors in 
different types. 


A word of caution about maintenance 


Improper or inadequate flooring maintenance can affect 
the reflectivity of floors. Scratches, for instance, will 
tend to absorb light and will in time catch and hold dirt 
which cuts reflectivity. And with very high-gloss floor- 
ing materials, subfloor irregularities tend to be magni- 
fied by reflections from the floor. Only careful inspec- 
tion and, if necessary, special preparation beforehand 
can prevent these irregularities from becoming appar- 
ent in the finished installation. 


Choosing floors for schools 


A number of different systems have been devised for as- 
suring the best possible lighting conditions in school- 
rooms. And floors often have to be chosen in accord- 
ance with these requirements. The working surface 
(book, desk, etc.) is usually the reference point. In one 
system, for instance, this point has been assigned a re- 
flectance value of 70%. For ideal seeing conditions, 
floors should have reflectivity values not greater than 
that of the reference point and not less than one-third 
of this value. With the exception of Cork Tile and Cus- 
tom Vinyl Cork Tile all Armstrong floors are available 
in a wide range of colors that meet these requirements. 


Assistance for architects 


Your Armstrong Architectural-Builder Consultant will 
be glad to help you choose the floors best for any proj- 
ect. Since Armstrong makes all types of resilient floors, 
he is not biased towards any one type and can make un- 
prejudiced recommendations. Call him at your Arm- 
strong District Office. Or write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 1606 Sage St., Lancaster, Pa. 


(Armstrong 


CORK COMPANY 


FLOOR DIVISION ə LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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See Exhibit Booth 61 


HAWS-KRAMER makes it practical! 


CONCEALED FLUSH VALVE SYSTEM 
FOR RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


this hidden system does the work 


only this button is visible 


= ee 
RET EC 


“Stlent-Service” 


For the first time—a powerful, silent flush valve system may be installed 
in homes without special pipes of impractical, uneconomical size. “Silent- 
Service” features the HAWS-KRAMER Nylaphragm Flush Valve (guar- 
anteed 5 years!) and eliminates noisy exposed tanks. Just a handy electric 
push-button on the wall — that's all. Pair this with the new wall hung toilet 
fixtures and you have tremendous appeal for every homeowner: amazing 
quietness, greater sanitation, easier cleaning and maximum beauty! Check 
the detail drawing above, and then call or write for the fully illustrated 
brochure awaiting you at HAWS-KRAMER. Response to our consumer ad- 
vertising shows that this is what your clients want; so get the facts for them. 


Write for details about HAWS-KRAMER “Silent-Service” and see the 
unit in actual operation at our display booth at the convention. 


HAWS-KRAMER FLUSH VALVES 


FOURTH AND PAGE STREETS * BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
DIVISION OF HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
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CURTAIN WALL panels faced with Weldwood Glasweld and used as opaque glazing—a new concept in permanent 
exterior color. Weldwood Glasweld panels answer the need for a flat, economical 


Booth 52 


See Exhibit 


and highly durable facing. 


GLASWELD — a colorfast inorganic panel to 
inspire fresh ideas in building design 


Here is an attractive solution to the problems of beauty 
durability, and economy in building design. Weldwood 
Glasweld is acompletely inorganic exterior-grade steam- 
cured reinforced asbestos panel with a permanent all- 
mineral enameled surface. It is guaranteed. colorfast, 
fully weatherproof, and incombustible. An effective 
moisture barrier, it will not rot or warp, is easy to keep 
clean, has a high strength /weight ratio, and has high re- 
sistance to chemicals and abrasion. 

Suitable for exterior use such as fascia panel com- 
ponents, soffits, and canopy ceilings, Glasweld has 
countless interior possibilities, as well. Bathroom walls, 
fixed and movable partitions, wainscoting, kitchen 
counter tops and sliding cabinet doors, and dinette tops 


t= WELDWOOD" GLASWELD" 


Product of United States Plywood Corporation 


of Glasweld suggest just a few of its uses. Select from 
its variety of patterns and more than 30 standard colors. 

Weldwood Glasweld in 48" x 96" panels comes in 
stock thicknesses: ж”, 344”, М” 
delivery on special sizes and thicknesses on request. For 


, and 94,". Prices and 


specifications and installation data, mail the coupon. 


United States Plywood Corporation 
Dept. AIA6-59, 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the new data booklet, "Weldwood 
Glasweld" (#1914). 


Name 
Firm 


Address 


See Exhibit Booth 22 


OUTSIDE, the Built-in Thinline has a “no-see-through” 
aluminum grille. It can be painted to match exterior. 
From street, it has a neat, built-in look. 


DESIGNED TO 
BETWEEN 


INSIDE, the new Thinline air conditioner panel can be painted or papered to blend 


in with room décor. Easy-to-reach controls are hidden from view. DESIGNED FOR HOME BUILDERS 


New General Electric Built-in Thinline 
Solves more builder problems 
than any other air conditioning system 


Designed specifically for home builders. The new Built-in 


Thinline's aluminum case is exactly as high as two building 
blocks with mortar, six courses of standard brick, or five SPECIFICATI ONS 
courses of jumbo brick. Case fits between a standard 
Е E MODEL NUMBER 
two-stud width. Unit actually becomes part of the wall. R4355 R4755 
x " m з BTU/hr.— 
Problem SOLVED! | Cuts on-site costs— Your work- ASRE Cooling Capacity.. 5300 9500 


—————————— men build case into the wall 
during construction—slide the unit into place when the 
building is finished. No ductwork or plumbing needed. 


Voltage 230 230 


Amperage (nameplate)... 5.0 6.9 
Watts (ASRE) 1000 1575 
Height of cabinet. 15%” 15%" 
12" 1676" 
side grille can be painted to match exterior. i 26" 26" 


Preserves beauty of home—In- 
C — — side panel can be painted or pa- 
pered to match interior. It blends with room décor! Out- 


Problem SOLVED! 


ee ссов- Depth of Louvers........ 1%” VA" 


dition as little or as much as 
you need to assure a quick, profitable sale. 


Problem SOLVED! 


*Cooling capacities are tested and rated in compliance with NEMA 

Economical—Saves you labor Publication No. CN1-1958, and are stated in British Thermal Units, 

LB costininstallation, the material т А 

cost of ductwork and plumbing. This means the new s Visit General Electric's exhibit— 

General Electric Built-in Thinline system costs less than Stop In eee je ож 558 
the new Built-In Thinline Air Condi- 


most central Systems. 


Problem SOLVED! 


tioner and the new General Electric 
Powerful, but quiet!—One mod- at Thermaline unit that both heats and 
! 
Problem SOLVED! el, packing up to 10,000 BTU's* cools for perfect year-round comfort. 
is enough to cool the large rooms in an average-sized General Electric Co., Room Air 
house. A second complementary model, with extremely 00 Conditioner, Department, Appliance 


low noise level, is ideal for bedroom use. Park, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Problem SOLVED! | Buyeracceptance—It's assured! Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


LLL — — | Because your customers know 
he Gi lectri . They know they’ i е 
mamina SE GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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See Exhibit Booth 11 


specify Bilco horizontal doors 


AN 


Bilco Special Service Doors are the architect's logical answer to access problems. 
He can choose from a wide range of standard units, or call for doors custom-engineered 
to his specifications. 

He can select Roof Scuttles for vertical ladder access, for ship's ladder or 

for normal rise-and-run stairs . . . 

He can choose large special Roof Scuttles in double- or single-leaf design for 
replacement or removal of large equipment . . . 

Or he may specify Flush Floor Doors and Ceiling-Access-Doors 

that blend smoothly into their environment. 

He knows that for access to basements and underground utility equipment, 
Bilco Sidewalk Doors have no equal. 

All Bilco doors are watertight, feature long trouble-free life and the 

exclusive Bilco spring operators for effortless opening year after year. 


See our catalog in Sweet's or write for complete information 


5 . DOORS FOR 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Bilco Company, Dept. A26, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Wherever vertical access is required, a Bilco door will do the job betfer. 
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For the tough tests of school service 


the choice is CRANE 


Few installations test the quality of plumbing 
equipment so mercilessly as do schools. It is 
in such service that Crane plumbing proves 
its superior worth. Here Crane quality means 
economy —the economy that results from 
rugged construction, a design which permits 
easy cleaning and maintenance. Here, too, the 
advanced styling of Crane plumbing equip- 
ment helps keep schools modern for years to 
come. 


'The broad Crane line offers plumbing equip- 
ment for every unit of the school, as well as 
valves and fittings which assure enduring de- 
pendability of the hidden parts. That is why 
so many architects specify Crane plumbing for 
new or remodeled school buildings. 


This smartly designed 
yet rugged Crane 
Waterfall drinking 
fountain has elevated 
bubbler for maximum 
sanitation . . . automatic 
stream regulator and 
vandalproof base. 


A cleansing spray—not 
emerges from the Dial-ese Neu-Spray 
supply fitting of this vitreous china 
Crane Norwich lavatory. 


Tamperproof and exceptionally 
sturdy, the Crane Wall-type shower 
head gives a heavy shower, covering 


Classroom convenience: Crane 
Classroom combination drinking 
fountain-sink of acid-resisting porce- 
lain enamel cast iron. 


With its bevel-paneled shelf back 
and modern trim, this Crane Oxford 
vitreous china lavatory combines 
beauty and durability. 


Whirlpool flushing action assures 
thorough cleanliness with the Crane 
Whirlton siphon jet closet. Modern, 
elongated rim. 


Hygienic principles govern the de- 
sign of this Crane Co wall-hung 
urinal with its vigorous flushing and 
clean-out trap. 


See Exhibit Booth 66 


An excellent choice for faculty rest 
rooms and dormitories is thi 
Westland vitreous china 

lavatory. 


Crane Placidus closet has whirlpool, 
quiet-action bowl and flush valvi 
that minimize nc Has elongated 
rim, open front seat. 


Dial-ese controls are a feature of all 
Crane plumbing. These clusive 
contro ol with water pressure, 
not against it. All working parts 
contained in one replaceable unit. 


® 
CI АМЕ THE PREFERRED PLUMBING 


CRANE CO., 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. • 


VALVES « FITTINGS + PIPE • PLUMBING • HEATING • AIR CONDITIONING 
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A fresh new desi ign concept for windows—the *vertical look"! 


Flexalum Verticals with aluminum louvers that rotate add a new dimen- 
sion to window design—height! Windows look taller, more dramatic— 
in perfect step with today's clean linear look in building de sign. They 
have important functional advantages, too. You can have diffused 
sunlight, complete privacy or anything i in between. A single control 
cord rotates the louvers smoothly, quietly to any angle . . . draws the 
Verticals openor closed. There's no cleaning or maintenance problem, 
either. Dust can't cling to the smooth vertical surfaces. And Flexa- 
lum's special baked enamel finish can't chip, rust, peel or fade. 
Include Flexalum Ve pos EE als in your plans for the future. 


tun & VERTICALS 


with aluminum louvers that rotate. 


: Bridgeport Brass Company, Hunter Dougla: 40 xington A , New York 17, 


ES Verticals, new Flexalum Woven Aluminum а at | Booth No. 28. 


For name of your nearest Flexalum man 


See new Fle 


plumbing chosen for 
new Butte hospital 
because it cost no 


more— saved space— offered economies in maintenance 


umm; жайлы 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY DRAINAGE. Roughed-in pip- 
ing system for rest rooms and therapy service shows how 
compact assemblies of copper tube and solder-joint fittings 
save valuable floor and overhead space. General Con- 
tractor was Dan J. Mooney, Butte, Mont. 


The $2,100,000 Silver Bow County Hospital, Butte, 
Montana, is the first major public building in the state 
to have all-copper plumbing—for sanitary drainage 
lines, water supply, and heating. 

What the architect says: "In specifying materials to 
be used in a building, we feel it incumbent on the 
architect to select those materials that have longer life 
and contribute to low maintenance costs. For this 
reason, we selected copper tube for all plumbing lines 
in Silver Bow County Hospital. In a hospital there are 
many plumbing lines; they are all concealed; and the 
use of less durable materials would not give true econ- 
omy in the operation of the building.” Norman J. 
Hamill, Norman J. Hamill & Associates, A.LA., Butte, 
Montana, and Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

What the plumbing contractor says: “In a hospital, 
intricate systems are the rule rather than the exception 
and the use of copper in Silver Bow County Hospital 
made it possible to complete all lines with greater ease 
and speed than would have been possible with other 
materials. . . . Copper tube requires less space in par- 


| SAT a T < 

HEATING SYSTEM: Copper tube piping for hot-water heating system, 
awaiting installation of boilers. Over 6 miles of Anaconda copper tube 
in sizes up to 6” and about 10,000 Anaconda wrought-copper and cast- 
brass solder-joint fittings for plumbing and heating system supplied 
through M & L Supply Co., Inc., plumbing wholesaler, Butte, Mont. 


titions and other areas of concentrated services. Its use 
also made it possible to fabricate bends, connections, 
etc., at a workbench with the result that final installa- 
tions were made in one operation with a minimum of 
effort. . . . Particularly in hard-to-get-at places over- 
head, copper's lighter weight than other materials was 
a factor that appealed to us." Floyd J. Stewart, Reardon 
Plumbing & Heating Co., Butte, Montana. 

For more information on ALL-COPPER plumbing, 
write: The American Brass Company, Waterbury 20, 
Conn. In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont. ite! 


® 


COPPER TUBE AND FITTINGS 
PRODUCTS OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
Available through Plumbing Wholesalers 


See Exhibit Booth 49 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon House, West Lafayette, Ind. Waxman Clinic, Kansas City, Mo. 
Architect Warren D. Marshall, W, Lafayette Architects: Curtis and Cowlings 


"A -W ELL 


WINDOW UNITS, Double-hung, Awning, Casements, Basement, Storm and Screen. 
CABINETS, Kitchen, Multiple use, Wardrobes, Storage and Vanity-Lavatory. 
DOORS, Exterior, Interior, Screens and Combination. 
For complete information on BILT-WELL Products see Sweet's Architectural 


(ID 17c/Car and 24b/Car, or Sweet's Light Construction 6с/ Саг and 12a/Car 
[4 
gui 


D» = x CA RADCO, INC. Dubuque, lowa 


Job Mercer County High School, Harrodsburg, Ky. St. John Lutheran Grade School, Libby, Montana 


Architects: Meriwether, Marye and Associate Architects: Eddy, Carlton & James, Spokane, Wash 


Zion Lutheran School, Leigh, Neb. Alpha Chi Omega Sorority, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Architect: Henry Beck, Leigh, Neb Architects; Walter Scholer and Auiociates, Lafayette 


See Exhibit Booth 3 


"produced for generations to come, 
not just for today or a decade hence." 


— from presentation of Skidmore, Owings & 
"Merrill, Architects for the entire Air Force 
complex 


iM zz |! 


^ U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY opens Å 
WITH MORE THAN ONE MILLION SQUARE FEET OF 
FLOORS SEALED ,AND FINISHED WITH 


7 TREATMENTS 


The Cadet Field House, at an advanced stage of con- 
struction. Hillyard Gym Seal and Finish were chosen for all 8 Academy Gymnasiums, 12 Handball 
Courts, 12 Squash Courts. 


General Contractors for Phys. Ed. buildings: T. C. Bateson, Dallas, Flooring 
Contractor: Superior Floor Company, Colorado Springs. 


= 


AIA FLOOR TREATMENT FILES 


Free. Write for Hillyard revised editions; bring your 
files up to date. 


Hillyard Seal and Finish were chosen for more 
than 1,000,000 square feet of oak flooring in 1200 
units of Capehart Housing on Academy grounds. 


General Contractors: Del E. Webb Constr. Co., Phoenix, and 
Rubinstein Constr. Co. Flooring Contractor: Superior Floor Com- 


pany, Colorado Springs. ASK THE HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER* 


to discuss your floor usage problems, recommend 
treatments, serve as your "Job Captain’ during 
construction. Consider him your own technical 
consultant. ‘On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll" 


SEE OUR CATALOG 


IN SWEET'S A3 
RCHITECTURAL 
عا‎ ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


OR WRITE TOR СОРТ 


See Exhibit Booth 67 


NEW! IMPROVED! 


MOLDED REINFORCED FIBERGLASS 


FRESH AIR SUPPLY or RELIEF 
ROOF EXHAUSTERS 


(AirXeeler — 


| 


"RC" LO BOY 


FRESH AIR SUPPLY or RELIEF VENT INLETS 


Base constructed in any size to accommodate roof opening. 
Furnished in MOLDED REINFORCED FIBERGLASS. Aluminum, 
mild steel or copper also available. Specify type construction 
"RC' units may be used as GRAVITY VENTS. 


AirMeler 


_— 
— 
= 
—= کے 
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"RC" LO BOY | 


FRESH AIR SUPPLY or RELIEF VENT INLETS 


Similar in appearance to AIRMPELER "BCB" ROOF EXHAUST- 
ERS. Designed with square or rectangular inlets. Supplied in 
MOLDED REINFORCED FIBERGLASS. Copper, aluminum and 
mild steel also available. Specify type construction. 


AIRXPELER and AIRMPELER units illustrated have 
identical—140 square inch—inlet areas in varied heights 
and designs. AIRMPELER Gooseneck design available only 
in aluminum, mild steel and copper. 


Which is Your Choice? 


For more detailed and complete information on units illus- 
AIRMPELER “RC” LO BOY trated and other AIRXPELER and AIRMPELER ventilating 


equipment see Sweets 20 c Amm, or write for Bulletin 100. 


AMMERMAN COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. BOX 182, STILLWATER, MINNESOTA 
Manufacturers of Modern Ventilating Equipment 
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See Exhibit Booth 43 


Rehabilitation Center for the 
Physically Handicapped, Stamford, 
Conn. Lustragray glass bas enough 
opacity when viewed from the exterior 
to give a solid, skin wall effect to the 
building. Architects: Sherwood, 
Mills and Smith, Stamford, Conn. 


Another AMERICAN Lustragray Installation... 
the glass that reduces glare and heat 


New hospital buildings are being glazed with American Lustragray 
glass to give added comfort to patients and personnel. Greater eye 
comfort is realized by eliminating harsh contrasts in brightness 
levels that result from glare sources. Bodily comfort is increased 
by reducing solar heat. These are physical benefits achieved through 
the use of Lustragray glass in windows and doors. 

The attractive, highly lustrous appearance of Lustragray glass gives 
your building that look of distinction at a price you can afford. 

Technical data on Lustragray can be found in Sweet's Catalog. 
Or write our Architectural Promotion Department. мам 7460-4 


without sacrificing vision 


See Our Display—Booth 43—in 
June 1959 АТА Building Product 
Exhibition, New Orleans, La. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
AMERICAN- SAINT GOBAIN (525) 


CORPORATION 
General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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STANDS FOR 


YEARS 


OF 
ENGINEERING 


LEADERSHIP 
... assures you 
EET | dependable performance 


| | _ 
| | | 


University of Miami Women's Dormitory « Robert М. Little, Architect e J. E. Peabody, Norman J. Dignum, Engineers « М. В. Harrison Construction Co., Contractor 


See Exhibit Booth 5 


Whatever window treatment you may be 
planning next, surely the most fundamental 
requirement of the windows you specify is 
dependable performance. For nearly half a 
century the Ware name in industry has stood 
for engineering leadership and the kind of 
precision quality that assures top perform- 
ance. Our engineering department is ready 


.and able...to help you meet the most 
challenging requirements, in institutional, 
commercial, or residential work. 


Why not send for our new Curtain- 
Wall brochure? No obligation. Please write 


Dept. JA-6. wARE LABORATORIES, INC. 


3700 N.W. 25th ST.* MIAMI, FLORIDA 


[/ 
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| 
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INTEGRAL CURTAIN 
WALL UNIT. 
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MEMBER 


JALOUSIE WARECO 


Ridgewood Elementary School, Beaverton, Oregon. Architect: James C. Gardiner, Portland, Oregon. Contractor: Sterner Construction Company, Portland. 


For beauty, fire safety, economy, permanence 


and availability, specify timber 


structures by... س‎ ~— j 
У TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3782, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


Division offices in Ramsey, N. J.; Schiller Park, Illinois; Dallas, Texas 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES IN MAJOR CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Affiliated Company: Timber Structures, Inc. of California * Richmond, California 


О MEMBER A.I.T.C. AND 
25 PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


FOR GIMBEL'S new Wisconsin store 


See Exhibit Booth 72 


Patterned Panel ON, ч 
Р pae ы ll es (11 


The design effect varies with the time of day, as light and shadow play on the 
patterned panels of Gimbel's new suburban store at Mayfair Shopping Center, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. These panels are made of Mo-Sai—the truly versatile archi- 
tectural facing that can be cast in an infinite variety of sizes and shapes, colors and 
textures. 

The Mo-Sai panels on the Gimbel's store are made with a beautiful white quartz 
aggregate that is exposed to its full beauty and texture by the special Mo-Sai pro- 
cess. These Mo-Sai curtain wall panels, erected by the manufacturer, were quickly 
and easily anchored to the masonry back-up wall. 

For more information about the economy and versatility of Mo-Sai exposed 
aggregate panels, call or write any of the Mo-Sai associates. 


See Versatility of Design, Color and Texture 
in the Mo-Sai Associates booth (No. 72) 

at the A.L.A. convention at the Roose- 

velt Hotel, New Orleans, June 


Associates, Milwaukee, W 
Becket & Associates, L 
Calif. 


Architects: Grasshold-Johnson & 
Welton 
Angeles, 


MO-SAI ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Members, The Producers’ Council 


BADGER CONCRETE CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 


CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO., 
Allston 34, Mass. 


ECONOMY CAST STONE CO., Richmond 7, Va 


GEORGE RACKLE & SONS CO., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio — Houston 20, Texas 


GOODSTONE MFG. CO., INC., Rochester 21, N.Y. 


HARTER MARBLECRETE STONE CO., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OLYMPIAN STONE CO., INC., Seattle 7, Wash 
OTTO BUEHNER & CO., Salt Lake City 6, Utah 
P. GRASSI-AMERICAN TERRAZZO CO., 
South San Francisco, Calif 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE, INC., Knoxville, Tenn 
SUPERCRETE, LIMITED, Manitoba, Canada 
TEXCRETE MOSAIC CORP., Dallas 22, Texas 
THE DEXTONE CO., New Haven 3, Conn. 
THE MABIE-BELL CO., 
Greensboro, N.C. — Miami 47, Florida 
TORONTO CAST STONE CO., LTD., 
Toronto 13, Canada 
WAILES PRECAST CONCRETE CORP. 
Los Angeles, Calif. — Dallas, T 


THE 1959 NATIONAL HONOR AWARDS 


REPORT OF THE JURY 


The undersigned jury met in Washington from 
April 1 to 3 inclusive to judge 332 entries submitted 
by architects from across the United States; they 
represented buildings of all types and of great range 
of size. 

After a preliminary screening of all submittals by 
each member of the Jury, followed by careful delib- 
eration over a number of designs chosen for final 
consideration, the Jury selected five buildings for 
First Honor Awards and ten for Awards of Merit. 
In this selection, the Jury was guided by the follow- 
ing criteria: 

Architectural distinction was of primary impor- 
tance. The design had to be an outstanding example 
of good architecture and had to represent a quality 
of work that stood out above the great volume of 
competent performances by architects exhibited in 
the competition. 

The totality of the solution was another guiding 
factor. The design of the building submitted had to 
express a comprehensive solution to all problems 
confronting the architect. The planning had to offer 
a good answer to the functional needs; the structural 
design had to be well integrated and the visual treat- 
ment had to produce an impressive and beautiful 
building. 

The character of the design further influenced the 
choice. A building had to express a certain spirit 
and convey an atmosphere in keeping with its use; 
its appearance had to be a truthful representation 


of the structural method and the materials used; 
the architectural treatment had to show the skill and 
care of the architect in handling the composition 
and its elements. 

The Jury searched for examples that indicated a 
trend of development in architectural style and the 
utilization of new structural techniques or materials. 
The Jury observed a general aim of architects to 
make buildings richer in their appearance and to 
give them a certain human quality as a reaction 
against the more austere functional expression as- 
sociated with earlier modern styles. 

The competition for Honor Awards suggested the 
submission of individual buildings by their archi- 
tects. In several cases, the structures appearing in 
the submittals were related to a treatment of the 
grounds that enriched the architectural composition. 
Occasionally, a large building group was presented 
that served one purpose, like research, industrial 
production, or education. Unfortunately, no ex- 
amples were provided to show the architect's con- 
cern for the diverse social and economic problems 
occurring in the redevelopment of urban centers or 
in the design of residential neighborhoods. Future 
competitions should invite submittals from the teams 
of architects and developers engaged in these tasks. 


Dean Walter Gordon 
Albert S. Golemon 

Vincent G. Kling 

Harry Weese 

Walter F. Bogner, Chairman 
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FIRST HONOR AWARD 


BUILDING: Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
ARCHITECTS: Eero Saarinen & Associates 
OWNERS: Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Severud-Elstad-K rueger 
Associates 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Samuel R. Lewis & Associates 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Dan Kiley 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR FOR 

CENTRAL GROUP: Wermuth, Inc. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR FOR CHAPEL, 

GYM, DORMS: Hagerman Construction Corporation 
Photo by Alexandre Georges 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 


The site plan for this small college 
for divinity students recalls a North 
European village, in which the 
chapel, the central and all-important 
symbol, is placed on the highest spot 
with the other buildings grouped 
around it. The black pitched roof, 
used on all the buildings for unity of 
expression, reaches its most drama- 
tized and emphatic expression in the 
chapel. 
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COMMENT BY THE JURY: 


Great architectural quality was ob- 
tained through simple means. The 
building expressed the religious spirit 
through the great calm, dignity, and 
power of its architecture. 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 


The Building contains several 
meeting rooms of varied sizes with 
enough flexibility to accommodate 
different groups. All meeting rooms 
open to a skylit 2-story lobby. Kitch- 
en facilities are provided in each 
floor and when in full use can serve 
up to 500 persons. 

We chose the concrete folded slab 
for interest of form and of silhouette 
against the sky. We set the glass walls 
behind the columns to achieve a pat- 
tern of sun and shadow. We filled the 
spaces between the columns with or- 
namental sunshades of aluminum. 

The building is placed on a plat- 
form to gain importance. The space 
between this and the surrounding 
buildings is filled with a sunken gar- 
den in which there are pools planted 
with water lilies and lotus, and gran- 
ite edged, white graveled islands to 
serve as outdoor exhibit areas for 
sculpture. 

This Building serves as a symbolic 
gateway to the University. It is also 
a meeting ground between the Com- 
munity and the University where 
ideas can be provoked and ex- 
changed. 


FIRST HONOR AWARD 


BUILDING: 


ARCHITECTS: 
OWNERS: 
ENGINEERS: 
CONTRACTOR: 


Photo by Baltazar Korab 


McGregor Memorial Community Conference 


Center, Detroit, Mich. 

Minoru Yamasaki & Associates 
Wayne State University 
Ammann & Whitney 


Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 


COMMENT BY THE JURY: 


An ornamental structure enriched 
by beautiful gardens and pools. The 
design showed great discipline in its 
adherence to symmetry; a new type 
of ornament was derived from the 
skillful handling of new structural 
media. 


FIRST HONOR AWARD 


BUILDING: Central Service Facility, Spokane, Wash. 
ARCHITECTS: Kenneth W. Brooks, Bruce M. Walker 
OWNERS: Washington Water Power Company 
STRUCTURAL 

ENGINEER: William W. Wilson, Jack M. Lyerla 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Kendall M. Wood Associates 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Lawrence Halprin 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Johnson-Busboom-Rauh 


Photo by Morley Baer 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 


The Owner—with shops, ware- 
houses, storage yards and offices in 
thirteen different locations through- 
out the city—asked the architects 
and their consultants to consolidate 
all of these facilities at a new site. 
Every square foot of the 28 acre 
project was developed through con- 
sultation with the architects to reflect 
a continuity of design and a unity of 
materials in an  Owner-Architect 
teamwork effort to produce a com- 
plete project —from the 40-ton crane 
to electric releases for executive 
doors; from landscape sprinkling 
with heat-pump discharge water to 
setting up planting schedules for an- 
nuals in flower beds and pots; from 
custom designed transformer storage 
pads to custom designed dining 
tables. 


COMMENT BY THE JURY: 


A utilitarian building group domi- 
nated by an effective office structure 
of refreshingly simple form and 
faced by a well-proportioned and 
neatly-detailed curtain wall, The 
beautiful effect of the structures was 
aided by a well-handled landscape 
treatment, 
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mm , FIRST HONOR AWARD 


BUILDING: Zeckendorf Plaza Development, 

Denver, Colo. 
ARCHITECTS: I. M. Pei & Associates 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: Ketchum & Sharp 
OWNERS: Webb & Knapp, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Weiskopf & Pickworth 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Jaros, Baum & Bolles 
GENERAL 


CONTRACTOR: Webb & Knapp Construction Corporation 
Photo by Warren Reynolds 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 

The Department Store and Garage 
are a part of a two-block complex 
which will soon include:a 900 room 
hotel. Parking area with a capacity 
of 1800 to 2000 cars will serve the 
entire development with a direct con- 
nection to the hotel at a lower level 
which has a motor entrance for hotel 
guests. Department Store customers 
have elevator service from parking 
area to any floor of the store. A 
bridge across Court Place Street will 
connect the Second Floor of the De- 
partment Store to the Main Registra- 
tion and Convention Floor of the 
hotel. The thin shell concrete struc- 
ture serves as the Main Entrance and 
Boutique Shop for the Department 
Store. Since heavy structures in Den- 
ver must be supported on a shale for- 
mation some 40 to 50 feet below 
street level, it was considered eco- 
nomically feasible to excavate to that 
level. The five floors and basement 
of the Department Store and three 
garage levels rest directly on the 
rock. 

Since the site of the development 
is remembered as Court House 
Square, which for many years was a 
public park, one corner of the site 
has been reserved for planting and 
public use. In the winter, a near reg- 
ulation size ice skating rink is in op- 
eration. In the summer, this same 
area is converted into a sidewalk 
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COMMENT BY THE JURY: 

A simple and large building mass 
accompanied by the rich sculptural 
form of an appendage surrounded by 
outdoor features for the enjoyment 
of the public in a crowded down- 
town area. 


FIRST HONOR AWARD 


BUILDING: Diaz-Simon Pediatric Clinic, 

New Orleans, La. 
ARCHITECTS: Colbert & Lowrey & Associates 
OWNERS: Drs. Joseph A. Diaz & Henry G. Simon 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Ogle & Rosenbaum 
CONTRACTOR: John W. Waters 


Photo by Frank Lotz Miller 
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DIAZ -SIMON PEDIATRIC CLINIC 


жоне ren 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN һана 


COMMENT BY THE JURY: 


A simple and architecturally effec- 
tive building on which a direct and 
well-composed facade created a fine 
street appearance. 


84 ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 


Site with thirty-five foot frontage 
and one hundred twenty-five foot 
depth was to house four pediatricians 
and include maximum car parking 
required by off-street parking ordi- 
nance. Entire structure including ar- 
chitectural fees cost $44,000 plus 
$15,000 site cost. Cost per square 
foot of enclosed area was $18.00. 

Alley along site was used for drive- 
way. Minimum required front-yard 
setback was utilized as sculptural 
court. 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 

This group of structures—a curved 
structure (echoing the curve of the 
water basin) with shops on the 
ground floor and offices in a partial 
second floor; a restaurant and ban- 
quet hall building; a boat dock; and 
a series of interconnecting, covered 
walkways;—serves this popular tour- 
ist resort in Florida, one of whose 
main attractions consists of rides in 
glass-bottomed boats to view the 
wonders of subterranean life through 
the crystal clear waters. This group 
was designed to replace wood build- 
ings that had been destroyed by fire. 

One of the problems was moving 
great crowds of people past the shops, 
to the boat docks, out of the hot sun 
and rain. There is a cool shelter of 
a wide new promenade, where gift 
and service stores are skylighted by 
a long curving strip of blue, heat- 
absorbent glass. To avoid pedestrian 
traffic jams, the popular soda and 
photosupply shops are completely 
opened to the walk through slide-up 
partitions. The shopping arcade and 


BUILDING: 
ARCHITECT: 
OWNERS: 
CONTRACTOR: 


Photo by Alexandre Georges 


the nearby restaurant building both 
echo the curve of the covered boat 
dock. 

The restaurant building, located 
near the main highway to attract 


AWARD о 


Е MERIT 


Tourist Center, Silver Springs, Fla. 


Victor A. Lundy 
Ray, Davidson & Ray 


John Rasmussen 


transients as well as sightseers, has 
a dining room and coffee shop for 
from 250 to 300 on the ground floor 
and a banquet hall above that ac- 
commodates 500. 


COMMENTS BY THE JURY ON THE AWARDS OF MERIT 


The Jury selected two outstanding 
schools for their differing approaches 
to the solution of the problem. In 
one, located in Texas, the Jury found 
a beautiful campus development with 
buildings and grounds that must bring 
joy to the pupils and teachers. In 
contrast to the spreading layout, a 
school in Michigan offered attractive 
qualities in a highly compact plan 
with classrooms to both sides of 
corridors. Here, the architect suc- 
ceeded in making an efficient struc- 
ture pleasant in appearance by at- 
tractive entrance porches and glazed 


corridor roofs. A shopping center 
in the State of Washington showed 
a beautiful handling of barrelled 
vaults that gave the exterior of the 
building effectiveness and provided 
the interior with a pleasing ceiling 
form. 


The Awards of Merit also included 
two religious buildings—a Methodist 
church in Louisiana and a synagogue 
in Texas. The architects of both 
building complexes succeeded in cre- 
ating religious quality through the 
honest and simple treatment of the 


architectural elements. In the resi- 
dential field, a few houses were given 
awards for the individuality and un- 
usual character of their design. The 
Mile High Center of Denver re- 
ceived its award as one of the first 
commercial structures in the heart 
of a city to provide an open ground 
area with fountains and trees for the 
benefit of the building and its neigh- 
bors. An Award of Merit was given 
to a tourist center of Florida, where 
the architect created great beauty in 
a type of structure in which it is 
frequently lacking. 
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AWARD O F MERIT 


BUILDING: Temple Emanu-El, Dallas, Texas 
ARCHITECTS: Howard R. Meyer & Max M. Sandfield, 

Associated 
OWNER: Temple Emanu-El 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT: William W. Wurster, FAIA 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: J. E. Morgan & Sons 


Photo by Ulric Meisel 
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ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 

Built on an 18-acre tract at a busy 
street intersection, the plan was con- 
ceived as one "turned within" to 
obscure the neighboring local retail 
area and heavy traffic. The building r 
stands in a grove of trees planted in 
a forty-foot square grid. Within this Dy. EM 
pattern of trees are roads, walks and ———— 
parking areas. 


(Architect's Comment Continued) 

The requirements of the 1500 
family congregation for a flexible 
seating arrangement were met by 
planning 750 seats within the 83 ft. 
diameter circle of the Sanctuary that 
could be expanded to 1000 seats 
within the 110 ft. square encompass- 
ing the circle for special services. 
Further expansion for the high holy 
day services to seat 2000 was ob- 
tained by opening the folding wall 
between the Sanctuary and the 1000- 
seat Auditorium. 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 

Our attempt in this solution was 
to give the students in junior high 
school the type of space in which 
they could develop the pupil-pupil 
relationship in contrast to the pupil- 
teacher relation so important in ele- 
mentary grades. We built it like a 
public square—a community center 
— with a central space which the 
children will use as a meeting place. 
The classrooms are organized in 
blocks of six each in four smaller 
buildings, linked to the main build- 


AWARD 


BUILDING: 


ARCHITECTS: 
OWNERS: 


CONTRACTOR: 


Photo by Baltazar Korab 


OF MERIT 


Benjamin Franklin Jr. High School, 
Wayne; Mich. 


Minoru Yamasaki & Associates 
Wayne Community Schools 


Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 


(Architect's Comment Continued) 
ing by a vaulted plastic canopy. The 
common rooms, such as gym, audi- 
torium-cafeteria, homemaking, shop, 
art, library and administrative offices, 
open into a wide central corridor 
which is skylit and called “Main 
Street.” 


“Main Street” is lined with win- 
dows looking into each of the ac- 
tivities rooms and faces courts filled 
with blossoming trees and flowering 
plants. Down the center there are 
display cases and benches. “Main 
Street” is painted with lively colors 
and bold, gay signs, like those in a 
shopping street, mark the rooms. The 
same stimulating environment pro- 
vides the community with a facility 
to develop its recreation and adult 
education programs. 


AWARD OF M ERI T 


BUILDING: San Angelo Central High School, 

San Angelo, Texas 
ARCHITECTS: Caudill, Rowlett & Scott 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: Max D. Lovett 
OWNERS: 


Board of Trustees, San Angelo Independent School District 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER: J. W. Hall, Jr. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Rose Construction Company 


Photo by Ulric Meisel 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 


Design a central high school to 
accommodate 2,000 students, on a 
beautiful, 30 acre site in a growing 
community. 

Exploit the potential of the rolling 
site. Although near the business cen- 
ter of town, the school site enjoys 
quiet isolation, located on the wood- 
ed banks of a river and bounded by 
residential sections and a park. 

Decentralize the school by having 
separate buildings for sophomore, 
junior and senior academic studies 
thereby grouping students of a simi- 
lar age. These students may mingle 
with other age groups in buildings 
scheduled for electives and other ac- 
tivities. 


(Architect’s Comment Continued) 

Consider flexibility of interior 
spaces so that they may be altered to 
fit future programs. 


physical 
oym: 


= Plan for year round and extended 
time use for future educational pro- 
grams. 

A campus plan was developed 
which: 
Zones academic areas from the noisy 
activity areas. 
Disperses student traffic, with a min- 
imum of congestion. 
Locates individual buildings at dif- 
ferent levels, making the most of the 
rolling site. 
Creates outdoor spaces between 
buildings—the mall, courts, and ter- 
races—for social, aesthetic and aca- 
demic values. 


SITE PLAN 


AWARD OF M ERIT 


BUILDING: Residence, Medford, Ore. 
ARCHITECT: George T. Rockrise 
OWNERS: Mr. & Mrs. Dunbar Carpenter 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Lawrence Halprin 
ENGINEER: William B. Gilbert 
CONTRACTOR: Dunbar Carpenter 


Photo by Ernest Braun 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 

Clients: Husband, wife and three 
children. 

Occupation: raising chickens, 
growing pears. 

Site: Rogue River Valley, Oregon. 
A general flat-topped hill rising 300 
ft. above owner's orchards, views in 
all directions (except northeast— 
blocked by grove of trees). 

Climate: Many hot, dry summer 
days, many below-freezing days; in 
winter, heavy rains. 

Program: Living and Dining 
Rooms suitable for intimate gather- 
ings or large parties. Centrally located 
kitchen. Bedroom wing to have 
maximum privacy. Large family 
room for family dining, children's 
play and work. Guest room to serve 
as office and den—generous porches 
and covered access from outside. 

Solution: Plan arranged in hollow 
"U" with major rooms towards best 
view and orientation. Bedrooms in 
east wing for morning sun and view 
privacy. Kitchen between two din- 
ing areas and serves north and south 
terraces. All service and storage 
facilities grouped around carport 
entrance. Loggias and covered walk- 
way provide covered access and semi- 
enclosed atrium as contrast to cir- 
cumferential view. Porch and trellis 
areas provide varied outdoor dining 
and lounging areas. 
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AW A RD O F MERIT 


BUILDING: Tradewell Market, Burien, Wash. 


Welton Becket 
and Associates 


ARCHITECT: 


OWNER: 
Tradewell Stores, Inc. of Pacific Gamble Robinson Company 


Rushmore & Woodman 
Richard R. Bradshaw 
Jentoft & Forbes 


ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: 
CONTRACTOR: 

Photo by Charles R. Pearson 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 

Client called for a design scheme 
that would be a prototype for some 
25 proposed markets. Scheme was 
also to be a trademark so that their 
markets would be quickly and favor- 
ably identified, at the same time vari- 
able in size. These markets are now 
doing much more business than orig- 
inally forecast, trademark has been 
established, and markets are flexibly 
sized by adding or removing one or 
more thin-shell concrete vaults. With 
all interior areas easily accessible, 
maintenance problems are minimal. 


AWARD 


BUILDING: 
ARCHITECT: 
OWNERS: 
BUILDER: 


Photo by Ezra Stoller 
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ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 

Owner has two teen-age children 
whose rooms have been placed into 
a separate wing with its own en- 
trance. 


====== = 
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Residence, Rye, New York 
Ulrich Franzen 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Beattie 


August Nelson 
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AW A RD OF MERIT 


BUILDING: Mile High Center, Denver, Col. 
ARCHITECT: I. M. Pei & Associates 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: Kahn & Jacobs 
OWNERS: Webb & Knapp, George A. Fuller Company 
STRUCTURAL 

ENGINEERS: Severud-Elstad-Krueger Associates 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Jaros, Baum & Bolles 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: George A. Fuller Company 


Photo by Ezra Stoller 


Soran d | (Architect's Comment Continued) 


j piping for all circulation lines with 

& e e | a separate heating and refrigeration 

E Е 2m plant to maintain proper water tem- 

j peratures. The site has a twelve foot 

ao difference in elevation from Broad- 
way to Lincoln Street. 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 


Owner required approximately 
400,000 square feet of office build- 
ing to rent at rates higher than com- 
petitive space in Denver. An existing 
three-story concrete structure on the 
north edge of the site was completely 
remodeled for a bank tenant. The re- 
inforced concrete structure on the 
upper terrace was designed to house 
transportation ticket offices. At the 
lower level shops and a restaurant 
overlook the pools. The pools are 
stocked with Rocky Mountain trout, 
making it necessary to install plastic 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 


This house is a study in symmetric 
proportion. Two children's balance 
with another bedroom and study at 
either side of a 31’ x 31’ (10'6" 
high) central area. The large cen- 
tral room, lit by two glass walls and 
a full perimeter clerestory, integrates 
the family and provides areas for 
all group activities—living, dining, 
kitchen, and entry. The kitchen it- 
self, designed as an island space di- 
viding element, serves also to define 
and organize the room. 


AW ARD O F MERIT 


BUILDING: Residence, New Canaan, Conn. 
ARCHITECT: John Black Lee 
OWNERS: Mr. & Mrs. John Black Lee 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Paschall Campbell 
BUILDER: Ernest R. Rau 


Photo by Molitor and Lisanti, Inc. 
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(Architect's Comment. Continued) 

A classically conceived veranda, to 
which all rooms have direct access 
by means of sliding glass walls, runs 
around the house without interrup- 
tion. Its perpendicular columns, in 
conjunction with the surrounding 
pines, give a unique serenity and re- 
pose to the balanced, horizontal lines 
of the house. 
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FIRST HONOR AWARD 


BUILDING: 


ARCHITECTS: 


OWNERS: 


ENGINEERS: 


CONTRACTOR: 


Gretna Methodist Church, Gretna, La. 
Lawrence and Saunders 

Gretna Methodist Church 

Ellzey & Estopinal 


Richard Goodyear 


ттоо sa. ғт, 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: 

Previous building burned down 
and owners had no opportunity to 
buy additional property inasmuch as 
there are houses to the rear and 
right. Existing lot is 80' x 120' and 
it was necessary to get the entire 
church on this area and still fulfill 
the program in a one story building. 


THE VALUE OF THE GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Last YEAR the Executive Director of the Institute 
received a letter from a member who stated that it 
had been his practice to reference the ata General 
Conditions in his specifications, instead of actually 
binding copies in, and including a “Supplementary 
General Conditions” setting forth modifications of 
the Standard General Conditions. He asked permis- 
sion to write the various clauses of the Standard 
General Conditions into his own specifications, mak- 
ing any modifications he felt advisable for that par- 
ticular job. 

The Executive Director sent the letter to Wil- 
liam Stanley Parker, FAIA, Consultant to the Insti- 
tute on Contract Procedure. As a matter of interest 
to all members, Mr. Parker's reply is quoted below: 


“The Institute asks me to answer your letter 
in which you request permission for certain privi- 
leges in the use of portions of the AIA Standard Gen- 
eral Conditions. Any such permission would have 
to come from the Executive Director of the Insti- 
tute, so all I can do is to express my personal opin- 
ion as to whether what you wish to do is desirable 
from the point of view of the Institute and its Stand- 
ard Documents. 

“In my opinion any such permission given to 
one member of the Institute would have to be 
equally available to all members. If this were done 
and came to be the general practice, it seems to me 
the value of the General Conditions would be al- 
most entirely destroyed. They would become merely 
a suggested group of provisions that Architects 
could quote so far as they desired. This would 
make the copyright practically valueless to the In- 
stitute, which has spent much time and money, and 
freely-given service of many of its members for 
years, in an effort to create a document of service 
to its members. It would also tend to defeat the 
standard character of the General Conditions as a 
whole which are a carefully inter-related group of 
provisions. 

“Tt seems to me, therefore, that what you sug- 
gest is not in the interest of the Institute or the pro- 
fession or the construction industry; and I must 
so report to Mr. Purves who will receive a copy 
of this letter. 

“Tt seems to me the proper way to use the Gen- 
eral Conditions is to bind them in to each set of the 
Contract documents, a system used by many archi- 
tects. A Boston Architect who does a great deal 
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of school work, where open public bidding is re- 
quired, which means a large number of bidders, 
told me he always bound in the General Conditions 
in all sets of specifications. 

“Members buying the General Conditions from 
the ata in lots of 100 or more get a 25% discount 
from the unit price of 35c, making the cost per set 
2414c. Sixty copies for a million dollar school job 
would cost $15.15. That hardly indicates a bur- 
densome addition to the Architect’s costs on such 
a job. The net profit over and above printing and 
mailing and other overhead costs involved in han- 
dling the documents is not great but in the ag- 
gregate it is an important return to the Institute for 
this service that it renders its members. 

“This factor of cost is only a part of the reason 
why the documents should be bound in to all copies 
of the documents submitted to contractors and sub- 
contractors engaged in submitting bids. New bid- 
ders are constantly coming into the construction 
market. It is not reasonable to expect all of them 
and their employees to know by heart all the stand- 
ard General Conditions by which their bids are to 
be bound. Also each job is likely to have some 
Supplementary General Conditions that will amend 
one or more of the standard articles in order to 
conform to some necesary local job condition. In 
order to see clearly what this change involves it 
should be possible to check the amendment against 
the standard article. In my opinion it is unreason- 
able merely to tell the bidder where he can see a 
copy of the standard article. It should be immedi- 
ately available to him in the copy of the specifica- 
tions with which he is working. 

“The General Conditions constitute one of the 
important services that a member receives as a re- 
sult of his membership in the Institute. They are 
recognized by all elements in the construction in- 
dustry as the proper standard basis for construc- 
tion contracts. They should be studied with much 
more care and understanding than they often ap- 
pear to be by many architects, in order to prevent 
undesirable amendments in Supplementary General 
Conditions. 

“It is my conviction, therefore, that for their 
own protection and that of their Clients, Architects 
should adopt the use of the ara General Conditions 
as a regular part of their contract documents, bind 
them in to all sets, and amend them only after very 
careful study." 
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J. Roy Carroll, Jr. 


FAIA 


Here is a neigbbor's eye view of tbe 

Director of the Middle Atlantic District —I be 
story of bis professional career from student days 
to tbe bead of one of Philadelphia's most 


successful firms. 


BY JOHN KELLEY MURPHY 


Community Relations Manager, Public Relations 
Department, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Philadelphia International Airport Terminal. 


Sometimes I'm not sure I like being a neighbor of 
J. Roy Carroll’s. Just when I have decided that 
the lawn can go hang and nothing is as important 
as a nap—there is Carroll, getting things done with 
a joie de vivre that is positively contagious. 

Roy will tell you he has been just plain lucky 
in his career. If luck is compounded of enthusiasm, 
friendliness, talent and the intellectual capacity to 
make the most of these assets, then let's not quib- 
ble—he has been lucky. 

He is the Carroll of Carroll, Grisdale & Van 
Alen, with offices at Six Penn Center Plaza in 
Philadelphia. Founded in 1946 with John Thomas 
Grisdale and William L. Van Alen as partners, the 
firm's first large commission was the Philadelphia 
International Airport Terminal which, with a Freight 
Annex and other additions, cost more than eight 
million dollars. 

Other jobs in the Philadelphia area have in- 
cluded the Youth Study Center Building on the 
Parkway, Virus Research Laboratories for Children's 
Hospital, a multi-story building for the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, various warehouses, shops, manufactur- 
ing plants, a field house for Haverford College, 
dormitory buildings for La Salle College and for 
the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
an elementary school for the City of Philadelphia, 
and the Philadelphia State Office Building executed 
in association with two other architectural firms. 

Among work presently under construction is 
a Student Union Building for La Salle, a 600-unit 
low-rent multi-story housing project in Philadelphia, 
the Bucks County Courthouse, a Community Center 
in Salisbury, Maryland, and a manufacturing plant 
outside Philadelphia. 

With Holabird & Root & Burgee, of Chicago, 
CG&VA are architects for the Federal Office Build- 
ing No. 10 on the Mall in Washington, D. C. Из 
floor area of 1.5 million square feet makes it the 
Philadelphia firm's largest building commission. 

The *C" of CG&VA was lucky in one respect. 
A father who had received no formal education be- 
yond grade school, but who studied New Testament 
Greek and Latin while learning to be an engineer, 
saw that young Roy was entered as a 16-year old 
freshman at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
course: chemical engineering. 

Here, something other than luck took over. 
At any rate, Roy's frequent absences from labora- 
tory classes, his drawings for the undergraduate 
humorous magazine, plus reports of chemistry experi- 
ments which were consistently well illustrated but 
too often faulty in their conclusions—all led a 
perceptive faculty advisor (who was also a chemistry 
instructor and frequent tennis opponent) to suggest 
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transfer to the course in architecture. On a June 
day when the academic line filed by and it was 
announced that Roy had been awarded a graduate 
fellowship in Architecture, his old advisor winked 
knowingly at him. 

While at the University, Roy was a second 
medalist in the Second Paris Prize Preliminary 
Competition and one of five finalists for the John 
Stewardson Memorial Scholarship and the Ameri- 
can Academy at Rome Fellowship. (Three of the 
Rome Prize finalists were from U. of P.) 

In 1932, Roy and Don Barthelme anticipated 
the jet aircraft of today. Their designs in the 
Lehigh Airports Competition were published, but 
the jury decided that they required too great an 
area—the runways were 3,200 feet long! Signifi- 
cantly, their drawings appeared the same year in 
the Berlin publication Neuzeitlicher Verkehrsbau. 

On his graduation in 1928, Roy accepted a 
job with Harry Sternfeld who had been his senior 
design critic and who planned to enter a series of 
national competitions. Sternfeld had been a Paris 
Prize winner of 1911, and a student of Paul 
Philippe Cret's. 

Even after 1929, the Sternfeld firm kept busy, 
and it did enter a number of national competitions. 
It was one of five firms selected in open competition 
to enter the final phase in the design of the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. Its preliminary drawings 
showed the arches and retaining wall fronting the 
Memorial Amphitheatre replaced by a broad, mon- 
umental flight of steps. The jury thought so well of 
this feature that it was made mandatory in the 
final competition. "Our big planning idea was no 
longer unique in the finals," Roy recalls. “Our 
office placed second." 

The firm also placed second in two more 
competitions: the Girard College Chapel in Phila- 
delphia and the Harrodsburg Monument Competi- 
tion conducted by the War Department. By this 
time Roy was an associate, and the firm hopefully 
entered the Appomattox Monument Competition, 
winning first place on a unanimous first ballot by 
the jury. Congress had appropriated money to hold 
the competition, but not to build the monument. 
It is still unbuilt. But the firm's competition record 
led to a large federal job. 

One day in 1935, Roy decided to open his own 
office. Next day he met an architect for whom he 
had worked two summers in his undergraduate days, 
and described his plans. The erstwhile employer 
handed him a key to his office, said he was leaving 
next day for Iraq and they could talk about rent 
on his return. “All I had to do," say Carroll, 
“was to have the phone reconnected and I was in 
business." 
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Roy, has returned on occasion to the halls of 
academe. A year after completing graduate work, 
he was an instructor in design at Pennsylvania. He 
became assistant professor and executive chairman 
of the design staff when Otto Faelten came to Penn. 
Roy speaks of working with the great Yale critic 
as an exhilarating experience. “Some day,” he says, 
“this legendary character should be set to paper by 
his friends at M.LT., Yale, Penn, the Beaux Arts 
Society and the profession of architecture." 

In 1940, Roy was awarded the Henry Gillette 
Woodman Scholarship and visited architects through- 
out the United States to obtain advice on setting up 
a course in Industrial Architecture at Pennsylvania. 

Meantime, his own design practice included 
buildings for the Naval Aircraft Factory, aluminum 
forge shops, a radar laboratory, an overhaul and 
repair shop for lighter-than-air craft, and studies 
of expansion of navy airfields. 

All three partners in CG&VA are active in and 
out of the Institute. Grisdale is currently president 
of the Child Study Center of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and Van Alen is president of Children's 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Carroll has been presi- 
dent of various organizations, the General Alumni 
Board of the University of Pennsylvania, his own 
class of 1926, the Housing and Planning Council 
of Delaware County, and the Trustees of the 
Swarthmore Presbyterian Church. 

As Board member of the Pennsylvania Associ- 
ation of Architects, Roy was chairman of the Re- 
organization Committee during the unification year, 
and became first president of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Architects. He has also been president 
of the Philadelphia ara Chapter, and has served on 
many committees at local, state and national levels. 

Roy lives in a wonderful home of his own 
design in Swarthmore, with a lovely wife, three 
charming children, a collie and a cocker spaniel. 
He thinks he's lucky. In some ways, I guess maybe 
he is. So are his neighbors. 


Residence of J. Roy Carroll, Jr., FAIA. 
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Complying with the exacting schedule laid down 
by our Editor, this article is written six weeks ahead 
of publication. So I commence my labors as the 
cherry blossoms make themselves apparent. Those 
of you who know Washington recall the bitter week 
when the cherry blossoms actually do appear and 
defy the lingering March winds—the early sleets 
of April, to grasp at the occasional bursts of bright 
cold sunshine of the still elusive spring. 

In more than one year the beautiful cup mag- 
nolias in the park between the North and South 
Interior buildings, which appear slightly ahead of the 
cherry blossoms and can be seen from the Octagon 
windows, push through heavy mantles of white damp 
snow, giving the square the appearance of a store 
“boughten” birthday cake. The fascinating effect is 
likely to enjoy short glory for the arrangement, 
though daring, is not acceptable to nature. She 
quickly turns the pink petals a dirty tobacco brown. 

For one Cherry Blossom Festival I was enticed 
into acting as a judge of floats, an occupation more 
alluring in prospect than in performance. One sits in 
the wide open reviewing stand watching the drum 
majorettes prance up the street to wheel and face 
the judges. They stand there in their finery, blue 
with cold, covered with goose-pimples, for which 
occupational disease the drum majorettes’ costume 
affords ample opportunity of infection. 

The formalized strutting of our majorettes has 
given this country what it has been seeking for years, 
the only genuine American Ballet, developed natur- 
ally by the people for the people. Ballroom dancing 
is European, the Cake Walk and its derivatives are 
African, the non frenetic (old fashioned) stage danc- 
ing is cosmopolitan, the current frenetic which came 
apparently from the St. Vitus building on the State 
grounds is, I trust, just on its way through town. The 
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stage ballet is Russian via the Place de l'Opera (or 
is it the other way around), so it remains for the 
drum majorette to bring to us the American Dance 
in an unadulterated 100% form. 

This year the Festival and the City were blessed 
momentarily with two or three days to delight the 
tourists, to favor the season and to bring a rare touch 
of accuracy to travel agency advertising. The tem- 
perature was warm, the sun was out, the air languid, 
but not too much so, and then came the inevitable 
sleet storm and with a vengeance. So spring started 
in normal Washington style. This year spring brought 
with it an additional invasion and one of pomp and 
circumstance. The entire NATO galaxy convened in 
Washington to be, it seemed from the papers, wined, 
dined and otherwise feted. Its deliberations and 
progress for the most part went unheeded, so firmly 
has the Cherry Blossom Festival fixed itself upon us. 

I am mildly curious about, though not hostile to, 
the plethora of devotional days and weeks which our 
Capital enjoys, a number which probably exceeds 
the officially designated distractions of the average 
American city. We have cherry blossom week, candy 
makers week, flag week, weeks to honor everybody 
and everything. I think at one time we even had an 
architects week, though we have no statistics to indi- 
cate to what extent that devotional period replenished 
the coffers of the profession. Now the interesting 
aspect of Washington as a forum of festivities lies in 
the fact that it has no voice in the matter. Its jolifica- 
tions are ordained for it by the representatives of 
good people from all over. 

Washington is governed not only by the laws 
enacted by the Congress, but also by protocol, criteria 
and fast forming tradition. It is well to learn the rules 
and taboos when one works here, especially when en- 
gaged in construction industry association work. 
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There are two cardinal rules, the observance of 
which can assist any newcomer to this City in his 
dealings with his fellowman whatever his organization 
may be. The first, never double cross. You can op- 
pose, you can battle, you can argue, you can even get 
angry (risking usually only your own blood pressure ) 
but the double cross, once committed, is never for- 
given. 

The second rule, never to get personal. When 
one lives continually with those with whom one con- 
tends the avoidance of being personal is essential. 
This life of constant avoidance of personalities while 
engaged in the business of people leads one to look 
with compassion on those who purvey vituperation 
gentle or otherwise, usually for the gratification of 
their egos. Doubtless the foregoing will raise the 
eyebrows of a reader or two of my article in the 
February issue, but the promoters of an outfit whose 
purpose is so patent does not merit the regard which 
one holds for the sincere people who represent the 
established organizations of the construction industry. 

There was an occasion some years ago in the 
height of the many housing battles, when representa- 
tives of the interested organizations in the construc- 
tion industry mutually agreed to stay away from a 
certain public official until the issue had been decided. 
You can imagine our indignation when we read in 
the paper one morning that the representative of one 
of the leading organizations had made a deal with 
that official of seemingly immediate benefit to his 
constituency and to the detriment of all others in the 
industry. The victory was momentary but the effect 
of the wound took a long time to heal. The perpetra- 
tor found himself ostracized and unwelcome at indus- 
try gatherings, thus handicapping his own people. 

These thoughts were written in part in a stalled 
plane on the New Orleans airstrip from which city 
I was returning after having spoken on retained per- 
centages to the National Association of Architectural 
Metal Manufacturers convention. I had approached 
tie Convention with some trepidation for I knew I 
was representing the point of view of the profession 
and the position of the Institute in a matter of con- 
siderable concern to others in the construction in- 
dustry and I realized that I would be a minority of 
one. However, I found myself thoroughly enjoying 
the occasion. 

It is a challenge to match your wits with others, 
especially when outnumbered. Once the intro- 
ductory statements have been made and the debate 
is on with questions flying thick and fast, there comes 
the awareness that this is a game to be played by a 
practiced hand and the encounter can be just as 
thrilling as any athletic contest. 

The issue is interesting. By their estimate 
the producers have retained against them some $5 
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billion which they allow is a vast sum of money and 
one, which, if freed, would give impetus to the con- 
struction industry and thereby relief to the archi- 
tects. 

Nor for the moment leaving aside the rights 
and wrongs, I could not help but reflect even during 
the debate that in terms of the current economy $5 
billion is not such a vast sum, and I venture to say 
that its liberalization when spread evenly over the 
country would have little or no impact. There is 
also a feeling substantiated by the reports which we 
gain from our Board of Directors and from other 
sources, that the construction industry is not in des- 
perate straits, that the architectural profession is 
doing all right. 

The question of retained percentages is one 
uppermost in the minds of subcontractors and cer- 
tain of the producers. It is apparently not one that 
greatly disturbs the general contractors. It is a 
question which disturbs the architectural profession 
scarcely at all. In fact, architects are so busy, so 
engrossed with their own practices, that their sur- 
plus attention is for the most part devoted where 
it should be—to their professional organization, the 
welfare of the profession, and the advancement of 
their communities. So naturally, the architect takes 
the point of view that the question of retained per- 
centages is chiefly the concern of those whose per- 
centages have been retained. 

We agreed that the Institute should hold a 
meeting at its headquarters on the subject and even 
chair the meeting. I was glad to offer them the 
facilities of the Octagon for the purpose of further 
discussion and debate. In view of our position in 
the construction industry, this is entirely appropriate. 
It would be well too for a larger audience than my- 
self to hear the arguments of other elements in the 
industry. 

I was very much impressed by the esteem and 
respect with which The American Institute of Archi- 
tects is now regarded. There is no hesitancy in 
disclosing the fact that the Institute is looked upon 
as the key organization and the architect the key 
man in the problem. The industry looks our way 
for the nod. In rising up to its role of leadership, 
the Institute will give heed to all complaints, all 
statements, and evaluate with the utmost justice 
and fairness the pleas and requests of our fellow 
toilers in the greatest industry in this country. 
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Gifts to Library—July through December, 1958 


NA Library Notes 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
“Prize Bridges”. 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 

AMERICA, INC. 
AGC manual of Accident Prevention in Con- 
struction, 5th ed. 1958. 


T. C. BAILEY 
"Housing of the Working Classes in England 
and Wales—Cottage Designs." 1918. 


GEORGE M. BEAL, AIA 
“Design Construction and Testing of a Plywood 
Hyperbolic Paraboloid Lattice Structure" by 
Strode and Dean. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
Seventeen pamphlets. 


JOSEPH EDWIN BLANTON 
His “The Organ in Church Design”. 


BRAZIL MINISTERIO DA EDUCACAO E CULTURA 
“The 12 Prophets of Antonio Francisco Lisboa 
‘O Aleijadinho' " by Hans Mann. 


JOHN ALBURY BRYAN, AIA 
His “Because of Iron". 


BUILDERS EXCHANGE OF ST. PAUL 
“A Roster of Architects and Consulting Engineers 
Practicing in Minnesota, etc. 1959-60". 


C. J. G. CARROLL, MRAIC 
$10 for purchase of books. 


THEODORE IRVING COE, FAIA 
“Architecture in Virginia 1776—1958". 


ROBERT HAMMOND CRANE, AIA 
*On Architects and Architecture" by Hubertus 
Junius. 


THOMAS H. CREIGHTON, AIA 
Progressive Architecture, bound volume Jan.-June 
1958. 


L'ÉCOLE POLYTECHNIQUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE 
TCHECOSLOVAQUE 
*Onze Cents Années d'Architecture en Tchécos- 
lovaquie" by Vaclav Mencl. 


MISS BLANCHE E. FICKLE 
Her “Hotel Management and Related Subjects,” 
1957. 

E. J. GAMBARO, FAIA 


Brochure on the Pratt Institute Founders Day 
and Installation of the new President. 


FREDERICK A. GUTHEIM 
Progress report of the Joint Committee on Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Problems. 


HAROLD D. HAUF 
Publications of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


FELINO C. T. LEON 
Mounted photographs of the National Govern- 
ment Center of the Philippines. 


CHARLES DANA LOOMIS, AIA 
“An address delivered by J. Stewart Barney April 
6, 1909." 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SCHOOL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
Its *Guide for Planning School Plants" 1958 
edition. 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING CODE COMMISSION 
Publications. 


RICHARD PHILIPP, FAIA 
"Perspectiva Pictorium et Architectorium.” by 
Andreae Putei 1702. 


JOHN D. RANDALL 
His *Guide to Chicago Architecture". 


EARL H. REED, FAIA 
“Kosciol Sw Anny W Krakowie" by Mr. Gomo- 
liszewski. 

THE STANDARD CATALOUGUE CO. LTD. LONDON 
Its “Architects Standard Catalogue." 13th edition. 


GORHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS, Hon. FAIA 
His “Restorations of Classical Buildings". 


SVAZ CESKOSLOVENSKYCH ARCHITEKTO 
Its “Town Planning in Czechoslovakia 1958". 


VO—MINH—NGHIEM 
Two drawings of buildings in Viet Nam. 


VOORHEES WALKER SMITH AND SMITH 
“Stephen F. Voorhees—Eightieth Birthday". 


RALPH WALKER, FAIA 
Volume II of “Perspectives”. 


GEORGE L. WALLING 
Eleven foreign architectural magazines. 
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Our Architectural Confusion. 
Essays on Architecture. By Louis 
LaBeaume. 128 pp. 514” x 8”. 
New York: 1959: Vantage Press, 
Inc. $3.00 


This is the third book by a Fellow 
of the Institute to cross this review- 
er's desk this season. The attainment 
of Fellowship must do several things 
to the erstwhile "too-busy-to-read" 
architect—limber him up, relax his 
thinking muscles and induce a pon- 
tifical condescension. 

Not that Mr. LaBeaume's book is 
either pontifical or condescending— 
he couldn't be. It's very charming, 
in fact, and often amusing. As might 
be expected, he "views with alarm" 
the trend of today's architecture, 
but with a pleasant mellowness. We 
would hazard a guess that some of 
the essays were written some years 
ago, for some of them, such as “ “The 
New Architecture —A Moral Tale,” 
seems not quite fair today. Many an 
ardent young contemporary designer 
would give his eye-teeth to get hold 
of a genuine 1740 New Hampshire 
house! It is the genuineness that 
matters. 


In “The Decay of Architectural 
Morale" he is at times writing as 
though it were twenty years ago, and 
at other times making statements 
with which today's sensitive archi- 
tect must agree. For instance, bal- 
ance "To refer to architecture as an 
art is no longer comme il faut. In 
fact, it is precisely verboten, and 
any chance reference to beauty 
makes the average architect hang his 
head in shame." against "There was 
gusto, virility and vigor in much 
of the work of the generation just 
past. The exuberant practice of arch- 
itecture went on all over Amer- 
ica 

One of the better essays is "Our 
Expanding Vocabulary: What Shall 
We Do With It?” Speaking of a 
poet's vocabulary of words, and the 
architect's of building materials, he 
says "No salesman knocks at the 
poet's door to sell him a new word— 
a word spelled in the phonetic man- 
ner. Progress passes him by and con- 
centrates all its fury on the archi- 
tect. . . Of course, masquerade par- 
ties are a lot of fun, but really, pro- 
ducers keep architects running 
around with their tongues hanging 
out. Truly, as producers, their in- 
genuity is beyond praise. They have 
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made it possible for architects to 
achieve the most absurd and fan- 
tastic results." 

The author is always warm and 
good-humored—these two qualities 
being the essence of his own person- 
ality. It is a pleasant little book to 
slip into one's pocket when going 
on a journey. J.W. 


Gaudi. By Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock. 48 pp. 742” x 10”. photos. 
New York: 1957: Museum of 
Modern Art. $1.95 


Issued in connection with an ex- 
hibition of Gaudi work at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, this is the 
first monograph in English devoted 
to his work. Prof. Hitchcock, well- 
known architectural historian, se- 
lected the material included in the 
exhibit and prepared the text for 
this volume. 

Antoni Gaudi (1852-1926) was a 
Catalan architect whose conspicuous 
works are a characteristic of Barce- 
lona. With a renewal of interest in 
an architecture of expressive, plastic 
form has come a revival of interest 
in Gaudi's work. He employed strong 
sculptural modelling in facades and 
interiors, his wrought iron grills and 
gates are highly imaginative and bits 
of broken colored glass and tile are 
combined into colorful mosaics. 

With a unique style that may well 
be considered bizarre, Gaudi pro- 
duced an art "too personal to be 
‘revived’ or imitated.” Eighty-five il- 
lustrations with perceptive text offer 
a good introduction to his work. 

G.E.P. 


Modern Gardens. By Peter Shep- 
heard. 144 pp. illus. 9" x 11%”. 
New York: Praeger: 1958: $9.50 


While this is the third impression 
of a book, first published in 1953 
by The Architectural Press (Lon- 
don), it remains a useful and stimu- 
lating collection of photographs and 
drawings of modern gardens from all 
over the western world. 

The author is an architect and 
planner as well as a topflight British 
landscape architect. His twelve-page 
introductory essay, decorated mar- 
ginally by some of his own quite 
fine pen-and-inks of plants, says a 
few things very well: emphasis on 
*. , . understanding of what can and 
cannot be done with the space be- 
tween buildings . . ." and his warn- 


ing to the uninstructed and over- 
confident concerning “. . . cultivated 
plants, all of which can, more or 
less easily, be made to look ugly in 
certain situations . . ." 

Many of the more than forty gar- 
dens illustrated (nearly 300 photos 
and drawings) are undated. Some 
drawings lack graphic scales but 
general dimensions usually can be 
estimated. 

A most important point is Mr. 
Shepheard's recognition of the need 
for study of the third dimension in 
gardens—relative height of vegeta- 
tion, grades and points-of-view—and 
its effect on the perspectives of walls, 
walks and curvilinear elements. E.P. 


Die Architektonische Gross- 
form. By Otto Ernst Schweizer. 
200 pp. illus. 8%” x 10%”. 
Karlsruhe: 1957: Verlag G. Braun. 
New York: Wittenborn: $7.50 


'This monograph on the work of 
O. E. Schweizer, the influential Ger- 
man architect and teacher, covers 
his pioneering prewar classics, the 
Nuremberg and Vienna stadiums 
(1927-1929), etc., then after some 
fifteen years of eloquent silence be- 
gins again about 1950 and carries 
into 1957, with theaters, Freiburg 
University and various housing and 
city planning studies. 

The title implies a theory of large- 
scale architectural form which is il- 
lustrated in 120 pages of good pho- 
tographs, plans and project models— 
all of the author's work—sandwiched 
between two sets of brief essays in 
German, with handsome marginal 
sketches and diagrams. 

The first group of essays includes 
that for which the book is titled ac- 
companied by articles on the modern 
great city, open spaces, green areas, 
proportion and form. The three con- 
cluding essays all date from 1935 
and concern an organic, architec- 
tonic approach to architecture and 
city planning. 

A noteworthy clarity and excel- 
lence of formal proportion charac- 
terizes Schweizers work although 
some may find the larger-scale proj- 
ects inhumanly regimented. Another 
reviewer of this book has used the 
word "serene" and that is the visual 
impression of some of these enor- 
mous arrangements. The sociological 
implications might suggest “tran- 
quilized" as more accurate—should 
we say Miltown-planning? E.P. 
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An of a sudden, it's "status." For- 
tune for May, Look for April 28th 
and Horizon for May—and there 
may well be others—have feature 
articles on the new consciousness of 
status which has risen in our “class- 
less” society. We are accustomed 
to the automobile as an expression 
of status, but now Vance Packard in 
Look points out how widely the ad- 
vertising techniques of the automo- 
bile industry have been taken over 
by the speculative builders and de- 
velopers, selling their “hand-crafted 
manorial estates" on the basis of 
prestige—snob appeal—rather than 
on their merits as honest houses. 

The dwellers in these spawling 
acres of "homes," in price ranges 
from $9,990 to $29,990, according 
to Mr. Packard, have an established 
pecking order, as firmly entrenched 
as in any chicken yard. This status 
is based upon occupation rather 
than upon income or either social or 
racial background. The same caste 
system exists, based upon rank, in 
most large corporations, and woe 
betide the innocent junior executive 
who proudly displays the thermos 
carafe and the desk set with a two- 
pen pen holder given him by his 
loving mother! 

Since members of the architectural 
profession are invariably such mod- 
est men, I am sure thousands must 
be blushing with secret pride at 
their rating as given by the research 
division of the Chicago Tribune. In 
a sort of status totem pole, sixty or 
seventy occupations are divided into 
seven "status groups," graded from 
highest to lowest. Being one of the 
more immodest followers of Vitru- 
vius, Vanbrughius and Gropius, I 
note with glee that the first occupa- 
tion mentioned in the “Highest 
Status Group" is "Licensed archi- 
tect"! 

But before we get too puffed up, I 
must point out that the survey was 
made in Chicago, based upon oc- 
cupations in that area. So perhaps 
it is just the Chicago Chapter who 
will need the new hats. Come to 
think of it, certainly such surveys 
would produce differing results in 


different types of communities— 
there are still plenty of areas which 
have no architect, but none without 
their "doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief," the later probably meaning 
nowadays “banker” rather than 
mayor. 

Well, it was nice while it lasted, 
and I hope it does us some good. 

Daniel Seligman, in Fortune, sees 
the traditional pyramid which has 
historically represented the class 
structure of society, as now being 
more properly a diamond-shaped 
form, standing on its point, with the 
most highly skilled occupation (the 
architect?) at the top and the lowest 
skill (the street cleaner, according to 
the Chicago Trib) at the bottom. 
The great bulging middle represents 
the vast group of white collar and 
blue collar workers, the semi-skilled 
and the semi-professionals, who are 
now in the after-tax cash income 
groups between $5,000 and $10,000. 
These are the people who can and 
do spend their money on status sym- 
bols—chromium-plated monsters, 
Cape Cod split-Ranch-level houses 


with "antique"  brick-, "crafted" 
stone-, "hand-rived" shake-, "tex- 
tured" stucco-veneered fronts (all 


on one house) and plain asbestos 
shingle backs, full of all the electrical 
conveniences and nuisances GE and 
Westinghouse have been able to con- 
trive. 


But it’s wonderful. These people 
(and how many of us must not 
honestly count ourselves members of 
this group, regardless of our Tribune 
rating) are buying boats, going 
camping, taking Florida vacations, 
even going to Europe, on a scale 
never before dreamed of. Further- 
more, they're buying books and 
prints and hi-fis too, and not entirely 
as intellectual status-symbols. 

Mr. Seligman sees us being homo- 
genized, rather than separated by a 
snobbery of occupational skills. Yet 
instead of deploring this as creeping 
conformity, he feels that the indi- 
vidual’s own opportunities to live in 
diverse fashions are being immeasur- 
ably expanded, which, it seems to me, 


should lead to the ultimate goal of 
happiness, a richer and fuller life. 

The article in Horizon, I must ad- 
mit, I haven't read yet for my copy 
hasn't come. But I have received a 
press release with some interesting 
quotes in it. The author, Stimson 
Bullitt, is of the same opinion as the 
Look author. He says that people of 
talent, now scattered throughout our 
social system, will rise to the upper 
class. However, only by continued 
effort will they be able to retain their 
privileged status, and their possibily 
undeserving children won't inherit it. 
Meanwhile, the untalented will drop 
to the bottom of the social scale— 
which is tough. 


Ana what has all this got to do 
with architecture? A heck of a lot, I 
think. First, it affects us as individ- 
uals because we are members of a 
profession in which the majority of 
members are exceedingly talented 
and highly skilled—and must become 
increasingly more so in the future if 
we are to cope with the planning and 
technical complexities ahead of us. 
It's nice to be top man on the Chi- 
cago Tribune's totem pole, but that 
precarious position can be maintained 
only by increasing our abilities and 
skills. Secondly, it will affect the types 
of buildings we are called upon to 
design and the thinking we must put 
into them. Our client, the public, is 
not only better fed, better clothed 
and better housed than ever before, 
but he is better informed and will 
increasingly make higher demands 
upon our skills and be more intelli- 
gently critical of what we produce 
for him. We have got to review—and 
we are doing so—our educational 
and apprenticeship methods; we have 
got to retread some old tires; and we 
have got to assume and hold the posi- 
tion of leadership in the re-planning 
of the entire physical background of 
a new society. 
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Part II. The first part of this article 
appeared in the May issue. A com- 
plete bibliography is available on re- 
quest. 


University Libraries: 


University libraries are distin- 
guished from libraries for independ- 
ent colleges by the greater number of 
specialized fields represented by book 
collections and the greater emphasis 
upon research and graduate study. 

Two questions of policy are im- 
portant: (1) Shall all books be kept 
in a central library or shall some be 
kept in a number of branch libraries; 
and (2) shall students be admitted to 
the stacks? 


The advantages are: 

For a centralized library: 
ease of administration 
more efficiency in services ren- 
dered 
better access of students and 
teachers to a broader field of 
knowledge 


For a branch-library system: 
a closer acquaintance of stu- 
dents with books in fields of their 
special interest 
greater convenience for teachers 
in making use of library mate- 
rials 
The arguments regarding open 
stacks are: 
for: 
greater use of books 
greater ease in selection 
reduced number of pages 
needed 
against: 
increased losses and damage 
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МА Building Type Reference Guide (BTRG 3-3) 


The Library Building +: 


Clinton H. Cowgill, FAIA 


and George E. Pettengill 


Answers to both of these questions 
may be influenced by the size of the 
book collection and the size and com- 
position of the student body. Burch- 
ard!5 says: 1,500,000 books is а 
maximum for one library. The num- 
ber of books in the central library 
may be reduced by storing inactive 
books. In the average library 2/3 of 
the books receive only 10% of the 
calls. Required procedures must be 
simple in order to induce students to 
make use of material available. 


To make the use of books inviting, 
most university libraries, now have 
open stacks. At the Lamont Library, 
Harvard's undergraduate library, 
reader circulation is through the 
stacks which are arranged to form 
alcoves. Like supermarkets, librar- 
ies accept unavoidable losses in order 
to promote access to their goods. 

Six examples of university librar- 
ies are outstanding. The New Under- 
graduate Library at the University of 
Michigan, the John M. Olin Library 
at Washington University of St. 
Louis, the Lamont Library at Har- 
vard University and the Wayne Uni- 
versity Library are representative of 
the larger buildings; the libraries at 
DePauw University, and Georgia 
Institute of Technology are repre- 
sentative of the smaller. 

In recent years, the library system 
of the University of Michigan has 
become overtaxed by the needs of 
a rapidly expanding undergraduate 
population. Consequently, in 1956, 
the university undertook to provide 
students in their first through fourth 
years with a separate building de- 


signed to meet their special needs 
and to offer such students an on- 
campus cultural and intellectual cen- 
ter. This new undergraduate library 
was opened for service early in 1958. 


Designed by Albert Kahn Asso- 
ciated Architects and Engineers, in 
close collaboration with the Univer- 
sity Architect and the Director of 
Libraries of the University of Michi- 
gan, the new building is the second, 
and largest, separate undergraduate 
library in the country. Total construc- 
tion cost was $2,435,000, The build- 
ing now houses approximately 60,000 
volumes by the open stack method. 
Planned capacity, however, is for a 
book collection of 125,000 to 150,- 
000 volumes. At present, technical 
services are performed in the general 
library. Eventually, books for the 
professional schools will be placed in 
divisional libraries in each profes- 
sional school’s quarters. 

The library’s contemporary exte- 
rior design and pleasant interior decor 
characterize the structure's informal- 
ity, crispness, and friendliness. Of 
reinforced concrete, flat slab con- 
struction, the building is a four-story 
and basement structure, completely 
arconditioned, and provides 145,036 
square feet of floor space. The main 
lobby, located at the north end of 
the ground floor, is paved with blue- 
stone and is separated from an ad- 
joining reading area by a glass parti- 
tion. The loan desk, catalog and office 


? John E. Burchard, Library Consultant in 
Planning the University Library Building; 
Princeton University Press. 1949. 
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HEDRICH-BLESSING 


Entrance detail of Undergraduate Library, University of Michigan. Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc. 


are to the right of the lobby entrance, 
and a combination exhibit and lounge 
area (a portion of which projects 
from the front of the building) is to 
the left. Two elevators and a broad 
stairway give access to upper floors 
and basement. Planned for the ut- 
most in flexibility, the module of the 
building permits easy rearrangement 
of free-standing bookcases in any di- 
rection and will accommodate differ- 
ent and varied seating arrangements 
without major change. One third of 
the 2,250 seats provided are in com- 
fortable upholstered chairs. 

Special features of the building in- 
clude: 

An exhibit area in the main en- 
trance lobby where the Museum of 
Art can display various items of in- 
terest; 

A print study gallery on the west 
side of the fourth floor where stu- 
dents can view and study photographs 
and color prints; 

Individual group study rooms, de- 
signed to accommodate six students, 
on each floor; 


Since smoking is permitted in most 
areas in the building, non-smoking 
rooms are provided on every floor 
except the fourth; 

Typing rooms where students may 
rent typewriters or bring their own; 

Reading rooms in the basement for 
blind students; 

A film preview room to which stu- 
dents and faculty may take films, 
mainly educational, and have them 
shown; 


An audio room equipped with 72 
turntables, each for use by two per- 
sons with earphones, a control booth 
with AM and FM radio receivers, 2 
tape playback machines and 10 turn- 
tables. Anything played in the control 
booth can be tuned in at the 72 turn- 
tables or piped into a multi-purpose 
room above. 

A unique element in the under- 
graduate library is the multi-purpose 
room which is located on the third 
floor and seats 200. This room can 
be split into two smaller rooms by 
means of a folding partition and is 
equipped with a film screen projector, 
a public address system, and a peg- 
board on one wall for exhibitions. 

Although large in size, the spacious 
reading areas provided throughout 
are designed to create an atmosphere 
of friendliness. The informal and 
varied seating arrangements, the 
screening, and the  free-standing 
bookcases are planned to afford ease 
of use and create a sense of privacy, 
quiet and freedom from distraction. 

A colorful room in the basement 
houses a lounge area which offers 
welcome diversion from studying in 
a coffee club atmosphere. 

Lighting was a major element in 
the design of the undergraduate li- 
brary and dictated exhaustive pre- 
design studies to determine exact 
library activities and lighting require- 
ments. The installation achieved as a 
result of these studies permits maxi- 
mum flexibility of furniture and 
bookstack arrangements by provid- 
ing lighting intensities above recom- 


mended practice, coupled with low 
brightness, throughout. In the main 
entrance lobby, continuous rows of 
cool white fluorescent tubes, mounted 
above a plastic louver grid, produce 
50 footcandles of uniform illmina- 
tion which enhances the attractive- 
ness of the lobby and creates an 
appearance of spaciousness. At night, 
this luminous ceiling serves as an at- 
tractive design feature identifying the 
entrance to the building. General 
reading rooms, 160 feet long by 90 
feet wide, are located on all floors 
from the basement through the 
fourth. Special merit pertains to the 
lighting of these areas where well- 
proportioned spacing is achieved and 
the "bowling alley" effect, normally 
prevalent in long rooms, is eliminated 
by the installation of rows of 4-foot 
fixtures, on 6-foot centers, running 
the short dimension of the rooms, 
with a 3-foot gap between each 12- 
foot length. The fixtures are of the 
recessed fluorescent troffer type with 
diffuse alzac reflectors and grooved 
aluminum baflles which blend to be- 
come an inconspicuous part of the 
ceiling. The intensity of the installa- 
tion, presently averaging 65 to 70 
footcandles, together with the low 
brightness of the fixtures, provides 
good visual comfort to minimize eye 
strain and fatigue. The design of the 
lighting for the multi-purpose room, 
located on the third floor, is similarly 
multi-purpose in character. Com- 
posed of both incandescent and 
fluorescent units, each separately 
dimmer-controlled to permit all com- 
binations of the two types of lighting, 
the installation provides 50 footcan- 
dles of illumination when both sys- 
tems are in service. According to 
university personnel, students now 
spend four to five hours reading and 
studying in this library without ex- 
periencing physical fatigue or eye 
strain. 

Heating is accomplished by a zoned 
forced hot water system which serves 
convector radiation used for perim- 
eter heating. The supply main is run 
at the first floor ceiling with up-feed 
risers and the return main at the 
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fourth floor ceiling. Low-pressure 
steam is supplied to heat exchangers 
from an underground central distri- 
bution main located in a tunnel near 
the building. This steam is used for 
the hot water heating system, the air- 
conditioning and ventilating system 
and the absorption refrigeration ma- 
chine as well as a few cabinet heaters 
at critical locations such as entrances. 
The airconditioning is basically a 
conventional low-velocity system us- 
ing a modular arrangement of perfo- 
rated ceiling panels for supply. The 
space above the suspended ceiling is 
used as an exhaust plenum. Cooling 
and dehumidification are accom- 
plished by means of chilled water 
coils. The chilled water is produced 
by an absorption refrigeration ma- 
chine from which the heat is re- 
moved by condenser water circulated 
through a cooling tower. The cooling 
tower is located in a court between 
the fan rooms on the fourth floor 
level. This location minimizes the ob- 
jectionable appearance of a roof in- 
stallation. 

The plumbing system is comprised 
generally of gravity soil, waste and 
storm water piping with the basement 
areas being pumped. A recirculating 
hot-water system originates with a 
central underground hot-water main 
near the building and serves all re- 
quired fixtures. Two circulating 
mechanically-cooled concentric-tube 
drinking water systems supply the 
majority of the drinking fountains in 
the building with several scattered 
“in-the-wall” type package coolers. 

The fourth floor fan room includes 
all heaters for the hot-water heating 
system and airconditioning and ven- 
tilation fans. A basement machine 
room houses the absorption refrig- 
eration machine, condenser water 
and chilled water pumps, condensate 
pumps and sump pumps. An impor- 
tant feature of the mechanical trades 
design is the provision for sound con- 
trol. This involved vibration-isolation 
mounting for equipment and piping 
and particular attention to the design 
of the basic components and systems. 

The library at Washington Univer- 
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sity and the Lamont Library differ 
greatly in exterior appearance, but 
are similar in conception and general 
scheme. The design of the former 
was chosen by means of an approved 
Ala Competition, with six invited 
competitors. The winning design was 
praised for its "greatest accessibility 
of readers to books" and the "supe- 
rior arrangement of the main floor." 
In addition to a basement and sub- 
basement, the building has three sto- 
ries above ground and a penthouse 
for mechanical equipment. The build- 
ing, with its garden court, is sur- 
rounded by a covered way and ter- 
race. Story heights are approximately 
ten feet. 

The acknowledged watchword in 
the design of the Lamont! building 
was accessibility. The entrance lobby 
is midway and centrally located hori- 
zontally. Two stories below the en- 
trance level each have two tiers of 
stacks; two tiers are in the entrance 
story; and two tiers are in the upper 
floors. Reading spaces are near the 
stacks on every floor except the sub- 
basement. Supervision of this all male 
clientele is reported to be easier than 
supervision when sexes are mixed. 
Smoking rooms in which conversa- 
tion may be less restrained are strate- 
gically located. All furniture is spe- 
cially designed and is light in color— 
some designed by Alvar Aalto was 
manufactured in Sweden and assem- 
bled here. Book cases are in colored 
enamel—old gold, dull red and gray 
blue. The wide entrance is inviting 
and the illumination of the lobby 
simulates daylight. 

Both of these buildings had to 
harmonize with nearby buildings; the 
Lamont with that of Harvard Yard, 
the Olin with the fine Gothic of Cope 
and Stewardson. The bulk of both 
buildings was too great for their sites, 
so both were pushed down into the 
ground. The Lamont Library is for 
undergraduate students and supple- 
ments the service of the main library. 

In the design of the Wayne Uni- 
versity Library,*° “wisdom was the 
end, knowledge the means.” For stu- 
dents and teachers to gain knowledge, 


they must read books—so the guid- 
ing principle was optimum access. 
An unusual feature is the division of 
the library into sub-libraries for six 
subjects: General —Law-——Humani- 
ties—Social —Science—Education— 
Science and Technology. Each of 
these has its own core, circulation 
desk, reference desk, catalog, book 
conveyor, and pneumatic tube con- 
nection; but each uses other services 
in common. This building, which ac- 
commodates 2,200 readers and 800,- 
000 volumes, is airconditioned. 

The stated objectives of the De 
Pauw University Library are to: 

complement and round out the 

teaching program. 

encourage independent use of 

books. 

increase knowledge of 

reference tools. 
cultivate appreciation of books as 
a part of the students' life. 

Square in plan, two stories and 
basement, of reinforced concrete 
(22'-8"X27' column spacing), it 
has space for 700 readers and 390,- 
000 volumes. The present ventilation 
system may be converted to year- 
round airconditioning. The reading 
rooms have luminous ceilings with 
acoustical baffles. The cost was $1,- 
090,000, $13.90/sf ($15.90/sf in- 
cluding equipment). 

The advantages of limited size are 
exemplified by the library for Georgia 
Institute of Technology. This com- 
pact building (185^ x 100") has seats 
for 800 readers and shelves for 450,- 
000 volumes. Reading spaces, next to 
the high glass walls to the north, 
merge with stacks to the south. There 
are five stack floors and three stories 
of reading spaces. The lobby, exhibi- 
tion space, music room and faculty 
lounge are on the ground floor; books 
on the humanities are next; and books 
on science and technology are on the 
upper levels. Columns are spaced 
27'-0" each way. The building is 
completely airconditioned. The cost 
was $16.57/sf and with equipment 
totaled $2 million. 


W Arch. Rec. 105:86-95 June '49. 
= Prog. Arch. 36:96-99, June '55. 
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University branch libraries may 
serve a professional school or other 
unit of a university. 

A recent example is the Law Li- 
brary for the University of Chicago, 
Eero Saarinen Fata, Architect. The 
main reading rooms, in a high story 
with mezzanine, occupy the space 
above an ample lobby. The main 
stacks are in the upper floor. Class- 
rooms (courtrooms) are included in 
the facilities. A pool is a feature of 
the entrance court. A major archi- 
tectural problem was to create a con- 
temporary character which would be 
at peace with the Gothic revival of 
adjacent buildings. 

The current trend toward making 
books available for maximum use and 
the stimulation of student self-educa- 
tion may lead to the establishment in 
universities of an increasing number 
of branch libraries near the various 
specialized classrooms and labora- 
tories, 

Walter H. Kilham, Jr., Fata, of 
O'Connor and Kilham, architects of 
the Harvey Firestone Memorial Li- 
brary at Princeton University, among 


An interesting recent example of 
the main library of a large city is the 
New Orleans Public Library. The de- 
signers of the building, Curtis and 
Davis; Goldstein, Parham and La- 
bouisse; Favrot, Reed, Mathes and 
Bergman; Associated Architects, pre- 
pared the following statement: 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
Site: 


The site is in the newly created 
Civic Center, one block south of 
Canal Street, at the intersection of 
two major thoroughfares—Loyola 


others, emphasizes the importance of 
programming and the value of the 
cooperation of those who expect to 
use the building. Guided by the broad 
aim “to induce the student to work 
for himself," it was decided to "bring 
together, harmoniously and in one 
place, the faculty, the studeats and 
the books, particularly in the fields 
of the humanities and social studies." 
Realizing that the same book may be 
a reference in several fields, the ear- 
lier plans, in which definite spaces 
were assigned to major teaching de- 
partments with their own departmen- 
tal libraries, were abandoned in favor 
of one general collection of books 
equally available to all. In the end, 
however, the modular system facili- 
tated locating the various depart- 
ments in relatively close promixity to 
the groups of books in which they 
were most interested and, at the same 
time, giving them space which could 
be adjusted to meet future changes, 
as in office building planning. 


Major decisions concerning the 
planning were for (1) "open" loft- 
type floors and interchangeable par- 


THE NEW ORLEANS 


Avenue (a new north-south boule- 
vard created as an artery into the 
new Civic Center) and Tulane Ave- 
nue (the principal east-west thor- 
oughfare into the heart of the busi- 
ness district). The library fronts on 
Loyola Avenue, facing a complex of 
newly constructed, multi-storied of- 
fice buildings, but adequately sepa- 
rated by the generous dimensions of 
Loyola Avenue, which is an eight- 
lane street divided by a fifty-foot 
wide landscaped “neutral ground." 
The one-block vista toward Canal 
Street includes the fifty-foot land- 
scaped "neutral ground" and termi- 
nates on a large fountain and sculp- 
ture, while the south vista is across 
a one block long landscaped mall to 
the new fifteen-story City Hall. The 


titions, providing flexibility; (2) func- 
tional planning with the exterior in 
harmony with the building's Gothic 
surroundings; (3) the use of "open" 
stacks (which could be "closed" in 
the future if policy changed) so that 
users would be free to select books 
from the shelves (they would, how- 
ever, be responsible for having them 
checked if they wished to take them 
out); (4) use of a design module 
18 x 20 feet, 8'-4" in height, recog- 
nizing 3’ stack units 4%” on centers 
and ceiling heights to allow reason- 
able lighting and ventilation; and 
(5) that space for 1% to 2 million 
volumes and 1891 seats would be 
provided. 

The Cincinnati Library? has а 
browsing room with a teen-age corner 
facing the street near the entrance, 
thus popularizing use of the library 
by the casual reader. Offices, staff fa- 
cilities, and children's room are on 
the third floor. Columns are spaced 
21 feet by 27 feet. The building cost 
$2,850,000 ($14.90/sf). 


2 Arch. Forum 105:112-15, Aug. '56. 
* Woodie Garber & Associates, Architects ; 
Prog. Arch. 36:77-83; Dec. '55. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY: 


site abuts a bus terminal and park- 
ing concourse to the west. 

These features of the site—adja- 
cent office buildings, nearby depart- 
ment stores and landscaped vistas in 
three directions—had important in- 
fluences on the architectural design. 


Philosophy and Design: 


In addition to the standard pro- 
gram of requirements, the architects 
were given the task of designing a 
building which would be convenient 
and inviting for patrons to use, eco- 
nomical for the Library Board to op- 
erate from the functional standpoint, 
with a minimum number of operat- 
ing staff for supervision; and which 
would allow forever-changing re- 
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quirements in service to the public 
without basic structural alteration. 
It was also desired to have the build- 
ing sufficiently unique so that, in it- 
self, it would stimulate and encour- 
age cultural development through 
the use of library services. To ac- 
complish the latter, it was decided 
that the building design should take 
a direction similar to that used for 
department stores—that the building 
should literally be a "department 
store for books," whose showcases 
would be the walls of the building, 
with the interior of the library as 
the constantly changing display. The 
interior, while retaining dignity, 
should reflect an informal atmos- 
phere, with a visual flow which 
would encourage "shopping" through 
the various departments. To achieve 
this informality and yet retain the 
dignity which should characterize 
this type of public building was the 
challenge. 

This challenge was met by reflect- 
ing informality in departmental ar- 
rangements of furniture, stacks 
display, color, etc., while the archi- 
tecture, in contrast, is formal, sym- 
metrical and above all restrained. 

While the glass walls solved the 
problem of "showcases," they posed 
problems in daylighting, glare and 
distraction control from the patron's 
viewpoint, as well as tremendous 
solar load from the airconditioning 
standpoint. 

These important criteria led to the 
postulate that the sun must be 
screened so that it would neither 
touch nor penetrate the walls of the 
building after 9:30 AM during any 
season of the year. This was quickly 
modified to exclude the west eleva- 
tion during the winter months only, 
because of the low altitude of the 
sun in this latitude (31? 30’ at noon, 
December 22nd). Research into 
available systems of solar control 
such as motorized louvers soon re- 
vealed that the desired function, plus 
proper esthetic effect, could only be 
achieved in a custom designed prod- 
uct. Drawing on a local heritage of 
ornamental and cast iron lace work, 
it was conceived that a similar treat- 
ment in depth could be designed in 
the modern idiom, and not only con- 
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trol the sun, but achieve the desired 
esthetic effect. The resulting design 
provided an imposing, yet light fa- 
cade treatment which envelopes the 
glass and lends a striking appearance 
to the building. On the west wall, a 
12% to 15% light transmission glass 
was used for the winter condition 
mentioned above to reduce sun in- 
tensity to a tolerable level. Glare- 
reducing glass was used behind the 
remainder of the sun screen to con- 
trol sunlight reflected from the sur- 
faces of the screen itself and from 
adjacent buildings. 

To provide economy of operation 
and flexibility of service, all public 
areas are planned as zones within the 
total space, defined only by furniture 
and movable stacks. This allows for 
increase or decrease, addition or sub- 
traction of departments without al- 
teration. Also, the large interrupted 
spaces can be supervised by a smaller 
staff. With all departments exposed 
to view, the public is encouraged to 
wander and "shop" for the various 
services offered. This is implemented 
by a modular ceiling system of in- 
tegrated lighting with acoustic mate- 
rials and airconditioning supply. This 
system .allows enclosures where nec- 
essary, on a 4"-0" module, without 
adjustment to the lighting or aircon- 
ditioning. This same openness of 
plan is achieved vertically by an 
opening in the second floor at the 
center of the building which extends 
the first floor space through to the 
ceiling of the second floor. At the 
second floor level, the walls of this 
opening are glazed and flanked on 
two sides by landscaped patios open 
to the sky, and on one end by the 
Arts and Music Department. This 
spatial penetration is a central fea- 
ture which is further punctuated by 
a bridge leading from the front ele- 
vators to the mezzanine which ex- 
tends across the rear of the building. 
The bridge and the mezzanine glass 
are enclosed for sound and aircon- 
ditioning control. The bridge also 
serves as a central display and brows- 
ing area, with the ceiling at second 
floor level and the floor of the bridge 
having mirror image patterns of 
hook-eyes to which cables can be 
attached for display hangings. 


Plan: 


The plan of the library consists 
basically of five distinct types of ele- 
ments: 

PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS: 

business & science 
Louisiana 

general services 

arts & music 

children & young adults 

extension department 


MEETING ROOM SUITE: 
multipurpose room (150 sets) 
2 soundproof rooms (30 each) 
from which radio programs can 
originate 
2 small meeting rooms separated 
by a movable wall (60 sets total) 


CLOSED STACKS: 
850,000 volumes (2 levels) 


ADMINISTRATION : 
office suite & staff lounge order, 
catalog department & bindery 

PUBLIC LOBBY: 
circulation & registration desks 
staff offices 
checkrooms with coin lockers 
elevator 


Within a 150' x 216' rectangle, the 
basic concept is zone planning for 
flexibility, ease of supervision and 
visual flow of space. This is accom- 
plished by locating the three service 
cores (which contain a stair, eleva- 
tor and booklift in each) along the 
periphery of the building. Two are 
located on opposite corners along the 
rear wall and one centrally on the 
front wall. The core at the front con- 
tains two elevators, one serving the 
Public Lobby and the other opening 
from the Main Reading Room for 
use as staff circulation only. 

The three larger Public Depart- 
ments—Louisiana, Business and Sci- 
ence and General Services—are lo- 
cated on the first floor, each with a 
centrally located main desk. At the 
center point, where the three depart- 
ments coincide, is the Main Public 
Catalog and Bibliographer Center. 
The periodicals are located centrally 
against the rear wall, with indices 
and shelves for recent perodicals ad- 
jacent to the central booklift for de- 
livery from the stacks below. Smok- 
ing is permitted in this area which 
has a separate smoke exhaust system. 

The first floor is separated from the 
Main Lobby (and mezzanine as well) 
by glazed walls principally for sound 
control, but also to zone the aircon- 
ditioning system. 
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The two levels of stacks are lo- 
cated below the first floor for im- 
mediate access by the staff and quick 
delivery of books by booklift. A 
large staff work room for the Louisi- 
ana Department is provided on the 
first stack level where extensive in- 
dexing of local newspapers and city 
documents is handled. Adjacent to 
this work room is the current news- 
paper room which is reached by pa- 
trons directly from the Main Lobby 
by elevator, and which is supervised 
from the Louisiana Work Room 
through glass view panels. The first 
stack level also contains a main serv- 
ice point for stack books. Books re- 
turned at the Main Lobby Desk are 
transported by chute and lateral belt 
conveyor to this service point where 
they are redistributed either to the 
stacks, or vertically to the proper de- 
partment by booklift. Pneumatic 
tubes are also contained in this cen- 
tral booklift shaft which dispatches 
call slips to the central service point. 

The mezzanine extends across the 
entire rear of the building and is 
reached by a glass-enclosed bridge 
at mezzanine level, served by both 
the Main Lobby elevators and a 
sculptural open stairway. The mez- 
zanine contains Popular Reading and 
Young Adults and Children’s De- 
partments which, by virtue of the 
glazed walls, are sound isolated from 
the main floor departments. The 
bridge, in addition to its circulation 
function, serves as a display and 
browsing area. The space is enhanced 
by a Japanese garden, donated by 
the Japanese Government, located on 
the roof of the one-story Main Lob- 
by which coincides with the mez- 
zanine level. The garden is viewed 
through the exterior glass wall. The 
bridge area penetrates vertically 
through an opening in the second 
floor, extending this space upwards 
to the ceiling of the second floor a 
height of 26'-0" above the floor of 
the bridge. This opening is glazed on 
three sides at the second floor level, 
being flanked on the two long sides 
by luxuriously landscaped patios 
which open to the sky. This penetra- 
tion affords exciting vistas from the 
first floor and mezzanine interior 
spaces and, in reverse, floods the cen- 
tral interior with natural lights. 


The second floor is divided princi- 
pally into three areas. The front of 
the building is divided into two by 
the service core, to the left being the 
Administration and to the right Arts 
and Music, while to the rear behind 
the two patios is the Meeting Room 
Suite. Again, the focal point is the 
penetration of the second floor which 
affords attractive views down 14 
feet to the bridge, and 26 feet to the 
main floor departments on each side 
of the bridge. 

The tropical planting and foun- 
tains in the second floor patios lend 
an air of leisure and relaxation to 
the Arts and Music Department, 
which is conducive to the use of these 
facilities. 

The staff elevator of the front serv- 
ice core opens into the General Of- 
fice Area, while the public elevator 
opens to a Reception Area serving 
both Arts and Music and the Admin- 
istrative Receptionist. 

At the left and right rear, the serv- 
ice core serves respectively the Cata- 
log and Order Department and the 
Meeting Room Suite. The core at 
the right side serves a secondary pub- 
lic entrance on Tulane Avenue which 
allows groups of children to reach 
their mezzanine space without pass- 
ing through the Main Lobby and, at 
the second floor, allows for large 
groups attending meetings to enter 
in the same way. It also allows pub- 
lic use of meeting rooms separately 
when other sections of the library are 
closed. This entrance is normally 
locked from the exterior except for 
scheduled use, providing one central 
control through the Main Lobby. 
Electronic signal devices advise the 
staff if anyone attempts to leave the 
library through this exit in an un- 
authorized manner. 

Staff offices and work rooms are 
provided for all departments and are 
glass-enclosed on at least one wall 
for good supervision. 


SPECIAL ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 


Aluminum Sun Screen: 


In designing the aluminum sun 
screen for the New Orleans Public 
Library, the architects were faced 
with the problem of providing a sun 
control device which would:— 


1. Be an effective barrier against 
penetration of the sun, providing 
natural diffused light without glare 
and reducing airconditioning load 


2. Allow sufficient visibility to re- 
tain the openness characterized by 
the design 

3. Function on three different ele- 
vations (orientations) at all seasons 
of the year. Only the west elevation 
(in the mid-winter season) could not 
be controlled by the sun screen. Sun 
is controlled here by use of a glass 
with a 12% to 15% light transmis- 
sion 

4. Be an esthetic solution. 


It was evident that these varied 
factors would require many changes 
and adjustments during the design 
stage, and that the use of the graphi- 
cal method of projecting the sun's 
rays would be laborious and arduous. 

We therefore devised an instrument 
which would permit the testing of 
models at one-half full size. It em- 
ployed a fixed light source and a 
rotating and tilting table upon which 
the model could be mounted. The 
use of the instrument was simple 
and rapid, and its results were ac- 
curate to a surprising degree. 

In the case of the Library, it was 
necessary to keep out all sunlight 
on all elevations from 9:30 in the 
morning (the Library opens at 9:00 
a.m.) through sunset. Since the sun 
screen is the facade of the building, 
scale was the first consideration in 
fixing the aperture size and depth of 
the screen. In this case, after sev- 
eral preliminary tests with the instru- 
ment a regular "egg-crate" of 8" 
squares by 6" depth was selected. 
The “egg-crate” offered simplicity of 
construction and strength, since it 
could be fabricated with horizontals 
and verticals half-notched into each 
other and welded. This unit was 
tested to determine the amount of 
sun penetration and its was learned 
that the verticals were effective on 
this spacing, but the horizontals were 
too far apart. To correct this an 
overlay was designed to be mounted 
on the outside face of the “egg-crate” 
which, from the sun control stand- 
point, was simply two small hori- 
zontal louver blades crossing the 
8" x 8" aperture near the top of the 
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opening, resulting in a reduced spac- 
ing of horizontals. Since these two 
blades are closely spaced, their depth 
could be small and this was deter- 
mined by experiment to be 3/2". 
For esthetic effect, it was desired 
not to have this smaller overlay pat- 
tern continuous; at its discontinuous 
points, the penetrations of sun are 
trapped by small horizontal fins 
notched into the rear of the "egg- 
crate." Since all of these members 
had to function for three different 
orientations and for all seasons, it 
was necessary to check the model 
for all conditions to arrive at final 
sizes. 


Experiments in the sunlight on the 
final model revealed that in order 
to reduce glare from reflections off 
of the members, it was necessary to 
make them a deep charcoal gray in 
a dull finish without lacquer. To 
relieve the dark color, the overlay 
pattern will be natural aluminum. 
Since its reflections will be on the 
outer surface of the screen, there 
will be no reflections projected into 
the building. 

In order that completed panels 
could be anodized in one operation, 
different alloys were used for the 
"egg-crate" and the "overlay." The 
basic screen is made of a high silicon 
alloy which anodizes dark gray, and 
the overlay is made of a standard 
alloy which remains "aluminum." 
The final product, with the playful 
design of the overlay reflecting from 
the dull background of the geometric 
"egg-crate" creates a very handsome 
illustion of lightness and dimension 
which greatly enhances the sun 
screen and the building in general. 

The cost of the sun screen installed 
was $160,000, of which $125,000 
was immediately offset by initial 
savings in airconditioning equipment. 
Additional savings are realized by 
omission of drapes and venetian 
blinds unnecessary. 


Integrated Ceiling 


Since the key word in the program 
for design of the library was “flexi- 
bility," it was necessary to develop 
a modular ceiling which would in- 
tegrate lighting, acoustic and aircon- 
ditioning supply. While standard 
systems are available which meet 
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these requirements, the comparative- 
ly low budget of the building pre- 
vented their use, and its was decided 
to develop a system using available 
components. The basis of the sys- 
tem is an exposed grid of parallel 
aluminum bulb tees 2%” deep and 
2" wide running the 216'-0" length 
of the building, suspended from the 
structure by steel flat bars on 47-0” 
centers. Ribbed perforated alumi- 
num sheets set between tees run 
continuously for the length of the 
building, with sheets lapped one rib. 
On top of this sheet is one inch of 
fiber acoustic blanket. Although 
this system of perforated metal ceil- 
ing had not been used before for 
distribution of air conditioning, it 
appeared that it could be utilized. 
The manufacturer was contacted and 
he agreed to conduct tests and fur- 
nish performance data for design 
use. The test results were satisfac- 
tory, so this function was combined 
simply by creating plenums above 
the ceiling corresponding to zone re- 
quirements at floor level and then 
distributing air evenly into the ple- 
nums thru a central trunk duct. 

While standard troffered fluores- 
cent fixtures could have been utilized 
in this ceiling, a lower cost was 
achieved by framing 2'-0 x 8'-0 areas 
with aluminum cross tees and insert- 
ing aluminum honeycomb diffusers in 
lieu of the perforated aluminum 
sheet. A simple industrial fluores- 
cent was then suspended in the ple- 
num at the proper height above the 
diffuser. To avoid a concentration 
of conditioned air flowing out of the 
lighting fixture diffuser, a sandwich 
was constructed of the honeycomb 
and a plastic sheet held together by 
an edge banding frame. The final 
ceiling provides acoustic treatment 
with lighting varying from 60 FC 
to 100 FC depending on ceiling 
height. The cost of the ceiling was 
approximately $2.50 per square foot 
installed. 


Airconditioning 


The airconditioning system for 
the New Orleans Public Library was 
designed to maintain temperature of 
75* dry bulb summer and winter 
and a relative humidity between 
40% and 60% throughout the year. 


The library building consists of a 
two-story building and mezzanine 
above ground and two basement 
levels below ground. The equipment 
for the airconditioning of the build- 
ing is all located in a machine room 
in the second or lowest basement 
level. The refrigerating equipment, 
boilers, control panels, pumps and 
switchboard are located in a machine 
room on the south side of the build- 
ing. The air distributing equipment 
is located at the same level in a fan 
room on the west side of the build- 
ing. Both the machine room and 
the fan room are full height rooms, 
extending from the first floor slab 
to the lowest basement level. 

In the machine room are installed 
two automatically controlled 250-ton 
centrifugal refrigerating machines. 
Each of these is a hermetic machine 
consisting of compressor, water 
cooled condenser, water chiller and 
auxiliaries. The machine room also 
contains chilled water circulating 
pumps and hot water circulating 
pumps for circulating hot and cold 
water through the coils in the fan 
room. Condensing water pumps in 
the machine room circulate water 
through the refrigerating condensers 
to a cooling tower located above 
ground on the outside of the build- 
ing. This cooling tower is of the 
induced draft type with wood fram- 
ing and transite sides. 

Heating for the entire building is 


provided by two gas-fired boilers, 
which generate hot water for cir- 
culation through the heating coils 
in the air distributing units. In addi- 
tion, there is a smaller heating boiler 
for off-hour heating of the Multi- 
Purpose Room and the meeting 
rooms. This boiler is also used dur- 
ing regular operating hours in the 
summer to supply hot water to the 
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neating coil in the dual duct unit 
serving certain areas of the build- 
ing. 

All air distributing equipment is 
located in the main air equipment 
room along the rear wall of the 
building. A mixture of return air 
from the conditioned spaces and 
treated outside air from outside units 
is delivered to this equipment room, 
where the mixture is filtered, drawn 
through the heating or cooling coils 
and discharged by fans through ducts 
to the conditioned areas. The out- 
side air unit draws fresh air from 
near the top of the building and, 
after this air is filtered, it is delivered 
through heating or cooling coils into 
the fan room as previously described. 
The air distributing equipment for 
the main library section is of the 
multi-zone, blow-through type, with 
à separate set of controls for each 
zone. A thermostat in each zone 
controls the temperature of air de- 
livered to that zone by regulating the 
operation of dampers or water mix- 
ing valves in the heating and cooling 
coils. 

A second air distributing equip- 
ment room is located in the front 
section of the building at the same 
level. This room contains a dual 
duct unit which supplies conditioned 
air to the Executive Offices on the 
second main level. Each of these 
offices has its own thermostat which 
proportions the warm air and cool 
air delivered to the room. Other 
units in the same equipment room 
supply conditioned air to the per- 
imeter of the building and to the 
Entrance Lobby. Air is distributed 
around the perimeter of the building 
through grilles which discharge par- 
allel to the glass. "These grilles dis- 
charge either warm air or cool air, 
depending on the outside conditions. 
Outside air which is introduced to 
these units is pre-filtered and then 
heated or cooled in the same way as 
the outside air introduced to the 
main fan room. 

In all outside air units, the fresh 
air, in addition to being filtered and 
cooled or heated, is dehumidified in 
summer and humidified in winter in 
order to provide the proper humidity 
conditions within the building. Air 
for the interior zones of the building 


is distributed through a perforated 
metal ventilating ceiling. The en- 
tire ceiling area is divided into sepa- 
rate plenums and each is equipped 
with a separate branch duct from 
the main duct supplying the zone. 
An exhaust system is provided for 
toilet areas and for areas which 
are subjected to excessive smoke. 
Booster heating coils are provided 
for the entrance vestibules in order 
to prevent the infiltration of cold air 
into the building in winter. 


A central control system is pro- 
vided in the main machine room to 
control the action of all automatic 
dampers, valves, etc., in order to pro- 
vide proper conditions in the build- 
ing. This control system operates 
through a central master graphic 
panel, which allows the operator to 
observe and control conditions in 
any part of the building. This 
graphic panel permits the reading 
of temperatures in each area of the 
building and provides for remote 
adjustment of the temperatures if it 
is desired to raise or lower these 
temperatures. Special provision is 
made on the panel for indication of 
fire in any area of the building and 
for cutting off the fans in case the 
temperatures exceed a pre-ordained 
figure. On the graphic panel, the 
operator has a visual portrayal or 
picture of the entire building so that 
he can determine what equipment is 
operating and what the conditions 


are in any section of the building. 
Electric power for the operation 
of the compressors, fans and pumps 
is obtained from New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., and gas for the op- 
eration of the boilers is obtained 
from the same company. The sys- 
tem is a mixture of standard-pres- 
sure conventional duct distribution 
for part of the building and high- 
pressure dual duct air distribution 
for other sections of the building. 
The duct work is provided with 
acoustical lining to minimize noise 
in the building. The main air dis- 
tributing ceiling is а perforated 
aluminum acoustical ceiling fur- 
nished by the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, with Fiberglas blanket above 
the metal panels. The air distribu- 
tion has proved fully up to expecta- 
tions and proper temperature condi- 
tions are being maintained without 
drafts in any section of the building. 


Electrical 


The utilization voltage for the new 
Main New Orleans Library is 
277/480 volt, 3 phase, 4 wire wye 
delivered from a transformer sub- 
station adjoining the building. АП 
power in the building for aircondi- 
tioning equipment, elevators, sump 
pumps, etc. is 480 volts, 3 phase. 
The majority of lighting fixtures are 
fluorescent and are served at 277 
volts. All receptacles and miscel- 
laneous small power loads are fur- 
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nished at 120 volts through dry type 
step-down transformers. 

The basic lighting system used 
throughout most of the Library con- 
sists of two 2' x 4' sections of alumi- 
num hexcel “Honeylite” which lie 
in a T-rail suspension system of a 
metal acoustical ceiling to form a 
2' x 8' diffuser. Above the Honey- 
lite is an 8 ft., 4 lamp fluorescent 
strip lighting source. A top reflec- 


tor plate and 45° metal sides direct 
virtually all the light downward 
through the Honeylite. The fluores- 
cent strips are mounted approxi- 
mately 8" above the diffuser and 
were designed to produce a main- 
tained level of 50 to 75 footcandles, 
depending upon the ceiling heights. 

Actual readings have indicated a 
level of 60 to 100 footcandles. The 
system produces a diffused light 


which is shadowless and exceedingly 
low in brightness and offers an ex- 
cellent source of light for library use. 

A typical column bay of 22’ x 28’ 
has eight 2’ x 8’ lighting units. Use 
of the relatively new 277 volt sys- 
tem substantially reduced copper and 
circuit breaker cost and held the 
total cost of these units installed, 
completely wired, to approximately 
$1.20 per square foot. 


Branch Libraries: 


Whenever demands upon a central 
public library become so great that to 
accommodate them adequately would 
require an over-large building, or 
where communities are developed 
within a city (or its metropolitan 
area) then the advisability of estab- 
lishing branch libraries deserves con- 
sideration, The first situation may 
occur when a city has reached a pop- 
ulation of 500,000 or be deferred 
until it has grown much larger. 
Wheeler and Githens ** suggest that 
any reduction in space demands for 
a central library resulting from di- 
version of patrons due to the estab- 
lishment of branches is offset by in- 
creased space for administration and 
the stimulated use of library facili- 
ties. It would appear, then that to 
lessen demands upon a central li- 
brary, a segregated administration 
building would be the answer; but 
such a separation generally would be 
undesirable. 

If branch libraries are established 
to serve the public better, rather than 
to reduce the load on central librar- 
ies, they may serve best in locations 
within divisions of the city which 
have demonstrated community spirit. 
Establishment of a branch library 
may also result in stimulation of that 
spirit. In a community having a 
school with facilities for adults as 
well as students, a school library may 
serve also as a branch library. 

Conceivably, the entire area of a 
city may eventually be divided into 
sections, each with its branch library, 
but unfortunately in many cities there 
are sections which are isolated by 
traffic-ways, industrial plants or other 
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barriers and which have populations 
too small to justify establishment of 
branch libraries. Such areas may be 
best served by bookmobiles. For eco- 
nomical operation, a branch library 
should serve a population of 30,00 or 
more persons. 

Some of the decisions might be 
appropriate for other university li- 
braries and the procedure may serve 
as a pattern. 


City Libraries: 


Public libraries may include the 
central library and branches. Central 
libraries in large cities have two prin- 
cipal functions: (1) direct library 
service by means of reading rooms, 
listening rooms, etc., and book cir- 
culation through its own facilities and 
possibly through bookmobiles; and 
(2) the general management of and 
assistance to branch libraries. 

As in any large library, the func- 
tions of various parts should be ob- 
vious to the visitor, parts should be 
small enough (or broken into al- 
coves) to give a quiet, restful atmos- 
phere. The entrance floor should 
contain as many of the units with 
noisy activities as possible. Some ob- 
servers stress the desirability of 
privacy for users of the library, while 
others (Curtis and Davis for exam- 
ple) emphasize the promotional effect 
of allowing the public to see the 
actual users of the library so that they 
may emulate them. 

Generally branch libraries are so 
small that supervision is no great 
problem. With the desk commanding 
the entrance and divisions of spaces 
accessible to the public marked off 
only by low cases or glass partitions, 
one person can maintain effective 


control, at least during quiet periods. 
The smallness of branches also makes 
it easy to keep the scale down and to 
secure a homelike intimate character 
for the design. 

J. Russell Bailey, АТА, comments as 
follows: 


“Your statement that branch public 
libraries should be located near Sen- 
ior High Schools may be misleading. 
To be sure, they should be near shop- 
ing centers and adequate parking but 
not necessarily near the high school. 
There is a danger that the branch 
library might become another study 
hall for the school rather than func- 
tioning as a library for the public. 
We have an example of this in Elk- 
hart, Indiana, where the library is 
right across from the High School. 
The boys and girls take over the 
library during certain hours and it is 
difficult to carry on the functions of 
the rest of the library while this is 
happening. Of course if the school 
facilities are not sufficient it is a great 
help to the school, but quite harmful 
to the general public library service." 


Book Storage Libraries: 


College and university libraries and 
some central public libraries are ap- 
proaching the time (and some have 
reached it) at which it will be neces- 
sary to eliminate some of the little- 
used items from their collections. On 
the other hand, few libraries are able 
to own all of the books and pamphlets 
which may be desired for every re- 
search problem. By pooling resources, 
it is possible for a group of institu- 
tions to maintain a library for the 


2 Тһе American Public Library Building, 
Scribners, '41. 
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storage of such items in such a man- 
ner as to preserve them and make 
them promptly available on call. 

An example is the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center?* in Chicago. The 
first unit has space for 2,225,000 vol- 
umes and service facilities for the 
eventual expansion to 10,000,000 
volumes. These facilities include of- 
fices, staff lounge, lobby, microfilm 
laboratory, work room, teletype 
room, receiving room, storage, load- 
ing dock and parking space for per- 
sonnel on the first floor; cubicles and 
lounge on the second floor, and me- 
chanical equipment in the basement. 
The stacks have swinging double 
units on both sides of fixed double 
units making a total of six tiers of 
shelves between aisles. Aisles are 
wide for easy use of book trucks. 

For report on a special study of 
compact book storage, see ACRL 
Monographs, No. 11, Spring 1954, 
Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, Chicago. 


Archives Buildings: 


A very special kind of storage li- 
brary is that for archives. An exam- 
ple is the National Archives building 
in Washington, D.C. Some historic 
documents are on display for the pub- 
lic, but most of them are available 
only to scholars in connection with 
historical research. 

Archive libraries may be units 
of general or specialized libraries. 
Wherever archives are stored, tem- 
perature and humidity should be con- 
trolled and the space should be fire- 
resistant. 


Special Libraries: 


Special libraries are becoming in- 
creasingly important. They may be 
maintained for the use of specific 
groups, or they may be special collec- 
tions within public, college, or uni- 
versity libraries. Some industrial cor- 
porations and government agencies 
maintain libraries primarily for their 
investigation and research divisions, 
and trade associations may have li- 
braries to provide source material for 
promotion and for other purposes. 


Professional societies, such as the 
AIA, commonly have libraries which 
are primarily for the use of their 
members. The same may be said of 
learned societies and social clubs. A 
few private libraries are of sufficient 
importance to use the services of a 
librarian, and such facilities may be 
used by others than the owner. 

Special collections within libraries 
may be specified by donors to be kept 
intact, or they may be established for 
special purposes, such as to promote 
interest in certain subjects. Exhibi- 
tion facilities for artistic or other col- 
lections (either temporary or perma- 
nent) might be included, but some 
librarians consider this to be outside 
the normal function of libraries. 

Special libraries, usually limited in 
size and in clientele, may have fewer 
problems of control The kind of 
equipment needed varies widely with 
the character of the sponsors. Some 
may require shelving for large port- 
folios and drawings and maps; some 
may make use of microflm; some may 
have large book collections with small 
numbers of users; and some may need 
few shelves and many tables and 
chairs. Also the character of special 
libraries may be utilitarian or estheti- 
cally rich and attractive. 


Small Town, County and 
Rural Libraries: 


A community library, not a branch 
of a public library system of a city, 
may be either a small town library or 
a rural library. While a branch li- 
brary is serviced and controlled by 
the central library, a small town or 
rural library is under the control of 
the local government and purchases 
and processing are done by its own 
staff. When the area to be served is 
large and sparsely settled, it may be 
best served by means of a bookmo- 
bile. Towns under 8000 in popula- 
tion may find it difficult to support 
minimal library facilities unless rural 
areas are included, or the public li- 
brary is combined with the library of 
a consolidated school. Such combina- 
tions may also be desirable for towns 
and cities with populations of 25,000 


or more. Populous counties may sup- 
port public libraries in addition to 
libraries for schools. 


Memorial Libraries: 


Memorial libraries may be for col- 
leges or universities or for munici- 
palities, They may honor a group, the 
name of the donor, or the name of 
another. It is not necessary that the 
character of the building be “monu- 
mental", but generally for a memorial 
the esthetic is stressed and the build- 
ing should be as timeless as possible 
both in design, and in construction 
and finish. 

A notable example is the Grace A. 
Dow Memorial Library of Midland, 
Michigan, Alden B. Dow, FAIA, Ar- 
chitect. 25 Auxiliary facilities include 
an auditorium with large stage, and 
meeting rooms, exhibition rooms and 
lounge in the basement. Parking 
space is bordered by two long cov- 
ered walkways. A small stack room 
is adjacent to the offices and work 
space on the main floor; the children's 
room is next to the control desk; and 
the young people's and general read- 
ing rooms are mostly visible from the 
desk (although the distance to the 
furthest corner exceeds 100 feet). 
There is a separate entrance to the 
auditorium, and the basement may 
be reached either from this or the 
maia entrance. The children's room 


North elevation, Undergraduate Li- 
brary, Univ. of Michigan. 


may be reached from the main en- 
trance without going through other 
parts of the building. Adjacent to the 
children's reading room is a dra- 
matically treated story-telling room 


* Arch. Rec. 111:157-9 April '52, Shaw, Metz 
& Dolio, Architects. 


75 Arch. Forum 106:122-5, April "57. 
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with banked seats. The building is in 
a residential district, replacing a 
downtown building, and book circu- 
lation has been much larger than for- 
merly. The interior presents a spa- 
cious, light and airy, but homelike 
effect. 


Conclusion: 


It should be reiterated that a library 
project deserves the collaboration 
of the official board (or governing 
body) in control, the librarian and 
his staff, and the architect. The site 
may be selected by the board, with 
or without the advice of the librarian 
and the architect. The program is 
normally furnished by the librarian, 
but the guidance of the architect 
and/or consulting specialists may be 
needed. The architect's first presen- 
tation normally consists of one or 
more sketches (schematics) which 
illustrate one or more solutions of 
the problem in general terms. This 
should be studied by the librarian 
and the board, or perhaps by a build- 
ing committee. For comparison, other 
libraries (or illustrations and descrip- 
tions of them) should be examined. 
When the schematic sketches have 
been approved, the architect proceeds 
with more complete and detailed de- 
sign studies (including structure and 
equipment), and when these have 
been approved, he prepares the con- 
struction documents. During all of 
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these stages, and while the building is 
under construction, the librarian (or 
whoever is designated to act for the 
owner) should be available to settle 
questions as they arise, to check the 
adequacy of spaces and a myriad of 
details, and to sign approvals when 
required. 
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ROY O. WEST LIBRARY DEPAUW UNIVERSITY GREENCASTLE, IND. 


SCALE 


If a library building is well de- 
signed, with adequate provision for 
expansion (within 20 to 25 years), 
with a minimum of permanent parti- 
tions, and with accessible spaces for 
piping, etc., future developments and 
habits (of which we can only guess) 
should not cause early obsolescence. 


Typical Reading Room, Undergrad- 
uate Library, University of Michi- 
gan. 
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Standards for the Airconditioning of Buildings 


Prepared by AIA and the American Society of Heating & Air Conditioning 


Engineers Subcommittee of the ALA-Engineers Joint Council 


IN eren THE “70° inside" of the 
theaters in the '30s nor the “10° 
or 12° below outside temperature" 
average building owner is the cor- 
rect inside design condition. Ac- 
cording to the ASHAE Comfort 
Chart and corroborated by practical 
experience, the optimum inside de- 
sign temperature should be 76° F 
dry bulb and 50% relative humidity 
in summer and 75° F dry bulb and 
30% relative humidity in winter. In 
some areas these temperatures are 
adjusted up or down, but in general 
they will hold for most any comfort 
conditioning system. Caution should 
be used in the setting of the humidity 
control in winter so as to prevent 
condensation on outside walls and 
windows. Some engineers design for 
higher inside temperatures when all 
of the load-producing factors are 
at maximum with the resultant re- 
duction in inside temperature when 
the total load is not present. While 
this is good economy, the average 
occupant wants uniform temperature 
regardless of varying load conditions. 
This is particularly true of the 8-hour 
occupant who quickly acclimates to 
his office temperature and is uncon- 
cerned with outside temperature. 

The basis for design is most gen- 
erally the ASHAE Summer and 
Winter Climatic Charts which give 
the design temperature in common 
use in the area. These charts give 
a guide for a safe design. It is a 
calculated risk if outside tempera- 
tures are modified to effect economy. 
It is very important that all people 
concerned know just what variations 
from maximums are taken. 

Local codes and ordinances fre- 
quently specify ventilation require- 
ments for various types of occupan- 
cies. In some cases, these are given 
as cubic feet of outside air/minute/ 
occupant, or/square foot of space. 
In the case of people not smoking, 
the recommended ventilation is 7% 
and the minimum is 5 cfm. For 
people smoking, the recommended 
outside air is 40 cfm and the mini- 


mum is 25. By using chemical ad- 
sorption filters such as activated 
carbon, the amount of outside air 
may be reduced and not result in 
a concentration of odors and a feel- 
ing of staleness in the occupied area. 

In the field of filtration there is a 
wide variance in cost and efficiencies. 
Since different areas of the country, 
and even different areas of a single 
city, have different types of dust, it 
is very difficult to approach the prob- 
lem specifically. To evaluate filters 
and air cleaners properly for a par- 
ticular application, two factors should 
be carefully weighed: (1) the degree 
of air cleanliness required, and (2) 
the disposal of the dirt after it is 
removed from the air. These fac- 
tors affect initial costs, operating 
costs, and the extent of maintenance 
that will be required. In some cases, 
the first cost may be held down, but 
the maintenance required will in- 
crease the operating expense beyond 
a reasonable amount. It is fairly 
obvious that the better the filtration, 
the more the first cost, but greater 
is the saving in decorating, etc. Even 
with a good filtering system, it is 
possible to get bad smudges caused 
by induction of room air which has 
become soiled by traffic of many 
people. The manufacturers have 
studied the problem and have de- 
signed anti-smudge rings, but most 
of these merely increase the length 
of time before the ceiling is smudged 
and has to cleaned. This condition 
may be improved by mounting the 
ceiling diffuser six to eight inches 
below the surface. 

For an airconditioning system to 
be satisfactory, air must be distribu- 
ted without undue noise or draft, 
and yet there must be a noticeable 
circulation of air. With an air 
velocity within the space of less than 
15’/minute, there is likely to be a 
feeling of closeness and people may 
complain of the space being stag- 
nant. A velocity of 25-35’/minute 
is the most satisfactory, but veloci- 
ties ranging from 20-50’ are gen- 


erally acceptable. Over 65’/minute 
is usually drafty and people complain 
of being too cold even though the 
temperature may be quite satisfac- 
tory. 

Noise is a very complex problem 
dealing with three items: Source, 
path of noise, the receiver. 

It is desirable to select equipment 
and locate it so that noise is kept to 
a minimum. There are very fine 
isolating bases composed of springs, 
cork, rubber, etc., which effectively 
isolate vibration. Air borne noises 
may be isolated by lining duct work 
or by using specially constructed 
sound traps for the air before it is 
directed to occupied areas. These 
methods should utilize non-combus- 
tible materials. The location of 
equipment away from private office, 
living quarters, etc., is highly de- 
sirable. In some cases, it is neces- 
sary to provide sound absorbing ma- 
terial on the inside of such 
equipment rooms to deaden these 
noises. With agreement between 
engineer, architect and client, it is 
good practice to wait until the equip- 
ment is operating before installing 
such acoustical material. While 
this usually requires an “extra”, total 
cost is much less than trying to pro- 
vide for it before operation begins. 

Finally, in order to provide com- 
plete airconditioning at the lowest 
cost, attention must be paid to vari- 
ous items of construction such as 
insulation, double glazing, heat ab- 
sorbing glass, reduction in glass area, 
proper evaluation of lighting and 
electrical machinery, and type of 
occupancy. Basically, incomplete 
airconditioning or that which only 
reduces the ambient temperature a 
few degrees should not be consid- 
ered, since this has never been satis- 
factory to the occupant even though 
he decides in advance that this is 
what he wishes. You get what you 
pay for, there is no such thing as an 
acceptable second-class aircondition- 
ing job. 
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* Sound Insulation of Wall, Floor, 
and Door Constructions. 2nd Supple- 
ment to Building Materials and Struc- 
tures Rpt. 144. December 1, 1958. 


Richard V. Waterhouse, Raymond 
D. Berendt, & Richard K. Cook. 
8^ x 1014", 13 pp, 106 


Building Materials and Structures 
Report 144, issued in February 1955, 
and its first supplement, issued in 
February 1956, included the results 
of sound insulation measurements 
made at the National Bureau of 
Standards through June 1955. 

This second supplement gives results 
for 28 building constructions ob- 
tained in the period July 1955 
through December 1957. 


* Selected Bibliography on Building 
Construction and Maintenance. 
Third Edition, Building Materials 
and Structures Rpt. 140. January 
15, 1959. 


U.S. Department of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards. 
734" х 10%”, 30 pp, 30¢ 


Selected references on building mate- 
rials, equipment, good construction 
practices for new construction, and 
the modernization and maintenance 
of buildings. 


*Available from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (Stamps mot accepted.) 


Code of Standard Practice for Steel 
Buildings and Bridges (Revised, 
March 10, 1959) 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 6" x 9", 9 pp 


Outlines in reasonable detail com- 
monly accepted practices relating to 
the design, fabrication and erection 
of structural steel. Current issue re- 
fers to tolerances permitted in erec- 
tion; clarifies responsibilities of the 
steel fabricator, erector and owner, 
with respect to the method of erec- 
tion; setting of loose lintels; and ade- 
quate storage space during erection. 
Copies available upon request. 


The New Simplified Built-Up Roofing 
Specifications 


Chicago Roofing Contractors’ As- 
sociation, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 8" x 11”, 61 pp, 
$5.00 


Prepared by a joint committee of the 
Chicago Roofing Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Chicago Chapter of 
the Construction Specifications Insti- 
tute, Inc., this publication is an at- 
tempt to provide a comprehensive 
roofing specification which eliminates 
ambiguities and inconsistencies found 
in many other manuals. Reference is 
facilitated by a series of identified 
tabs. 


Compilation of ASTM Standards on 
Cement (With related information.) 
13th Edition 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 6” x 9", paper covers, 278 
pp, $3.50 


Of major assistance to users of 
cement in concrete structures and 
buildings. The general refinement of 
Standards by Committee C-1 on Ce- 
ment is evidenced by the up-dating 
of 15 of the 34 Standards included. 
Of particular interest are revisions in 
the Specifications for Portland Blast- 
Furnace Slag Cement (C205) and 
the Methods of Sampling Hydraulic 
Cement (C183) 


Installation and Maintenance of Re- 
silient Smooth-Surface Flooring 


Publications Office, National 
Academy of Sciences, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C., December 1958, 8!4" x 
11”, 146 pp, $5.00 


Twelfth in a series of technical pub- 
lications reporting the proceedings of 
research correlation conferences con- 
ducted by the Building Research In- 
stitute. Brings together in one volume 
the properties, methods of installa- 
tion and problems of all the different 
types of resilient flooring on the mar- 
ket today. There are illustrations, 
diagrams and discussions of the bases 
on which these types of flooring are 
laid. 


TECHNICAL NEWS 


materials sciences 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials is organizing a new Divi- 
sion on Materials Sciences to coordi- 
nate and intensify the development 
of knowledge of the fundamentals of 
materials. The new division, the first 
to be established by ASTM, will aug- 
ment in depth and scope the Society's 
long-time objectives of promoting 
knowledge of engineering materials 
and tapping new sources of knowl- 
edge for the Society’s extensive 
standardization activities. The divi- 
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sion will concern itself with the col- 
lection, establishment, and publica- 
tion of basic information essential in 
creating a better understanding of 
materials and their properties, and 
especially will help to answer “why” 
materials are what they are. 
new member, Producers’ Council, 
Inc. Formica Corporation 


4614 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
J. A. Healy, V.P., Sales & Advt. 
National Representative 


new member, Producers’ Council, 
Inc. Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion 
1119 A Street 
Tacoma 2, Washington 
W. E. Difford, Managing Director 
National Representative 


new member, Producers’ Council, 
Inc. Universal Window Company 
950 Parker St. 
Berkeley 10, Calif. 
John J. Donovan, Jr., Pres. 
National Representative 
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The Journal contains much of the significant architectural thinking of our time—thoughts and 
formulations well worth preserving and referring to in the years to come. 


We will bind your Journals for you—both the present size and the older small size—leaving 
out the advertising pages, if you wish, and including an index for each volume. 


The cost of binding a volume of the Journal in its present size is $3.25, if you supply the loose 
copies; $5.50, if we supply all new copies. Lost or damaged issues can be replaced at a charge 
of 50 cents a copy. We can also bind the older small Journal for $2.25, if you supply the copies 
and $3.75, if we supply them. Replacements are 35 cents an issue if still available. 


Volumes are bound in deep, rich red. You may send your orders directly to the Journal office 
at 1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Steelwork for Sylvania's new Altoona plant 
by American Bridge 


HE large and handsome building shown above is the 
new receiving tube plant of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, at Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

This 310’ x 400' two-story steel-frame building pro- 
vides 190,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space—enough to 
replace two smaller tube plants, with room to spare. 

Here again is another progressive industrial firm 
which plans its manufacturing fa es with an eye to 
the future. For, whenever it becomes necessary to further 
expand its Altoona operations, the steel-frame structure 


American Bridge 
Division of 


can be readily extended up or out to accommodate any 
amount of additional space. 

And it can be done in any weather . . . in less time... 
with less inconvenience . . . and usually at considerably 
less cost with steel than with any other material. 

American Bridge fabricated and erected 1,082 tons of 
structural steel for this job. If you would like to know 
more about the advantages of having American Bridge 
handle the steelwork for your next building, just con- 
tact any of the offices listed below 


is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 


General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. Contracting Offices in: Ambridge • Atlanta • Baltimore • Birmingham + Boston . Chicago Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas + Denver 
Detroit + Elmira + Gary > Harrisburg, Pa. Houston • Los Angeles > Memphis - Minneapolis « New York • Orange, Texas > Philadelphia - Pittsburgh « Portland, Ore. - Roanoke • St. Louis 
San Francisco = Trenton + United States Steel Export Company, New York 


June 7-19: ACSA Seminar, Grindstone Lake, Wis- 
consin. 


June 19: Salute to FHA Dinner, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


June 18-20: Library Buildings and Equipment Insti- 
tute, College Park, Maryland. 


June 10-13: British Architects’ Conference, Cardiff, 
Wales. 


June 22-26: AIA Annual Convention, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


June 30: Tile Contractors Association Convention, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


July: Meeting of Housing Commission of the UIA, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. Details of all UIA activities from 
M. Pierre Vago, 15 Quais Malaquais, Paris. 


September 21-25: International CID Congress, Rot- 
terdam, Holland. 


September 22-23: North Central States Regional 
Conference, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


September 30-October 2: Producers' Council Annual 
Convention, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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October 7-9: Central States Regional Conference, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


October 7-14: California Council Convention, Ha- 
waiian Village Hotel, Honolulu, T.H. 


October 8-10: Northwest Regional Conference, Spo- 
kane, Washington, 


October 9-11: Western Mountain Regional Confer- 
ence, Western Skies Motel, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


October 13: Fourth Annual Architects’ Tour of 
Japan. For information contact Kenneth M. Nishimoto, 
AIA, at 263 South Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


October 14-16: Texas Society of Architects Annual 
Convention, Austin, Texas. 


October 20-30: Annual Convention, Architectural 
Institute of Japan, Kyoto and Osaka. 


October 23-24: 14th Annual Meeting and Forum, 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects, Galen Hall Hotel, 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 


November 16-19: BRI Fall Conferences, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


According to notices received at The Octagon 
between March 27, 1959 and April 24, 1959 


BROWN, ELLioTT F., San Fransisco, Calif. 
CHUBB, CHARLES Sr. JOHN, Columbus, Ohio 
CoMEAU, CHESTER W., Redondo Beach, Calif. 
CROWELL, C. PARKER, FAIA, Bangor, Maine 
Estep, Jor M., Santa Monica, Calif. 
FELLHEIMER, ALFRED, FAIA, New York, N. Y. 
FRIEND, James R., Long Beach, Calif. 
HAUGSJAA, Knute S., Great Falls, Mont. 
JEPSEN, Howarp E., Omaha, Nebr. 

PHILIPP, RICHARD, FAIA, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
SANDERSON, GEORGE A., New Orleans, La. 
SrROMQUIST, VICTOR H., Nashville, Tenn. 
Srupy, Guy, FAIA, St. Louis, Mo. 

THUMAN, Francis J., Baltimore, Md. 


< Archcrostic IV Solution 


A continuing series of outstanding schools, churches, office buildings, hospitals and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


HAARSTICK LUNDGREN AND ASSOCIATES INC.—ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
HARDWARE DISTRIBUTOR: WHEELER HARDWARE CO,, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SCHOOL PLANNING THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
SPECIFIES NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Burnsville School— Independent District No. 191—Savage, Minnesota 


Here's an outstanding new school building—the result of plans 


Complete Norton Line Meets that were made to meet some twenty carefully considered objec- 
Every Door Closer Need tives. Among them: (1) The building must be functional; modern 
beauty without waste. (2) It must be of good materials to stand 
NORTON INADOR for Žž £ px 3 : 
Streamlined Modern De- the test of time. These two factors governed selection of door 
sign available with (A) reg- BE D А 
ular arm and (B) holder I Cdi E closers. ө 
arm...4 sizes to meet all. / (A) М j Interior doors have NORTON INADOR Closers mortised 


i its. . - - А 
Баатара into the top гай. Their compact, fully concealed mechanism 


packs all the rugged dependable power of true liquid-type 
closers plus the reliability, low maintenance and precision work- 
manship common to all Norton Door Closers. 

Exterior doors use Norton Surface-Mounted Closers, modern 


NORTON 750: New corner design Exe 2 x 
with concealed arms for all type counterparts of Norton Closers still in daily use after serving 


doors, particularly narrow rail 


bs. continuously up to 30 years and longer in some of America's 


most famous public buildings. For fully illustrated data on these 
Norton Sur- and other models, consult the current Norton Catalog. Write 
facectype Clos: for it today. 


ers are avail- 
able for all in- 


stallations NORTON 703-N ® 

where conceal- Compact surface- NORTON DOOR 
mentisnotes- mounted type... 

sential. 1% inch projection. C LOS E RS 
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Send your check to “Cancer,” 


c/o your local post office. 


American Cancer Soci 


ч. 


After the hard work, the petty irritations, this 
is the moment that gives the day its meaning. 
This is the distillation of all that you are striv- 
ing to preserve. 

Butin the routine of making a home and earn- 
ing a living, there's one essential that it's too 
easy to overlook: your health...the health of 
your family. 

Have you done all you can to protect yourself 
against cancer? A health checkup every year 
is “living insurance.” 

Have you done your share to protect your 
children? Today’s research will mean better 
methods of treatment, possibly prevention, 
tomorrow. 


Let the glow of your next homecoming be your 
reminder: Guard Your Family—Fight Cancer 
with a Checkup and a Check. 


ety 


ABRASIVE CAST 


QUALITY, 


SUPER-GRIT 
SAFETY TREADS 


ABRASIVE CAST 
THRESHOLDS 


SAFE-GROOVE 
TREADS 


Specifiers of architectural safety stair treads, 


nosings, and thresholds know they can rely on 


Wooster for dependable, engineered quality in 


the widest variety for every application. We, 


See our new, enlarged 


in turn, receive great satisfaction in success- 
catalog in Sweet's 13b fully continuing a craft founded on skill, 


Architectural file Wo experience, and pride of workmanship. 


or send for free copy — 
prompt mailing guaranteed! 0 OSTE R 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS INC. WOOSTER, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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at your 
fingertip: 


In one handy volume the first issue of AIA's new, 
annual Building Products Register will tabulate the properties and test data of more than 1,300 product 
listings by over 600 manufacturers for direct pre-selection analysis. But the Register itself is only part of this 
unique, new AIA service. It also will include periodic reports on product behavior on completed 

installations, a field inspection service, and reports on new products and uses prior to the next 

publication in the Register. The 1959 Register, commencing the service, is scheduled for 


distribution June 15. Be sure to receive it by mailing your subscription check now. $25.00 for AIA members. 


A-I-A 
Building Products Registry Service 


1735 NEW YORK AVENUE, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Minimize infiltration and 
exfiltration at window openings 


Assure your clients uniform year 'round comfort with 
compatibly-engineered window units and Monarch Weatherstrip 


The efficiency of operating windows differs 
widely in controlling heating and cooling costs. 
To achieve the highest degree of weather- 
tightness, weatherstrip and windows must be 
designed and precision-made for each other. 


*Compatible-engineering" has always been 
standard procedure between Monarch and win- 
dow manufacturers. It is the only right method 
to assure owners maximum economy in heating 


World's Largest Exclusive Weatherstrip Manufacturer 


and cooling, minimum cost for cleaning and 
maintenance, and uniformly comfortable tem- 
peratures every season of the year. 


Specify Complete Window Units equipped with 
Monarch Metal Weatherstrip to give your 
clients the finest protection available. Monarch 
weatherstrip on windows and doors is recog- 
nized as a seal of superior quality. 


METAL 
WEATHERSTRIP 


6319 ETZEL AVE. • ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
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HEADER 
WATER COILS 


* Complete Drainability 
* Easily Cleaned 
* High Heat Transfer 


Completely drainable and easily cleaned, Aero- 
fin Type "R" coils are specially designed for 
installations where frequent mechanical clean- 
ing of the inside of the tubes is required. 

The use of 3%” О.Р. tubes permits the coil to 
drain completely through the water and drain 
connections and, in installations where sediment 
is a problem, the coil can be pitched in either 
direction, The simple removal of a single gas- 
keted plate at each end of the coil exposes every 
tube, and makes thorough cleaning possible 
from either end. 


The finned tubes are staggered in the direc- 
tion of air flow, resulting in maximum heat 
transfer. Casings are standardized for easy in- 
stallation. Write for Bulletin No. R-50, 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 


101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N.Y, 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system 
apparatus. List on request. 
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